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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. T.erquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four doilars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, dsaft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, : 

Change of address. -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately noti/y the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the Sact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O. as 2d Class Matter. 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are ; 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, schaefer & Herold,4 8 Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J, R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J] G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hote 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Pri. Bldg. 
Toledo, Jj, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Japan. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wi.l be pro- 
vided forthwith. 








‘* Ali they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the bass 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
From a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often can.cot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fait. 
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MARRIED 


Boyd-Campbell. —2 June, in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Osange, 
N. J., by the Rev. Lewis Cameron, Miss 
Lily Day Campbell, diwghter of Mr, Samuel 
Campbell, to’ Mr. _— J. Boyd 

Notman-Richardson.—1 June, in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, by 
the Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, Miss Jo- 
sephine Richardson, daughter of Mr. Henry 
S. Richardson, to Mr. Clyde Notman. 

Pell-Ecclesine.—2 June, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, 1014 Lex. Ave., 
by the Rev, John Tetrean, Miss Mary Hut- 
ton Ecclesine, daughter of Mr. Joseph B. 
Ecclesine, Jr., to Mr. Alexander Mercer 
Pell, 

Frouty—Jerome.—1 June, in St. John’s 
Church, Williamstown, Mass., by the Rev. 
Theodore Sedgwick, assisted by the Rev. 
Henry Mottet, D.D., Miss Frances Sheldon 
Jerome, daughter of Mr, Eugene Murray 
Jerome, to Mr. Phineas Prouty. 

Scott-Remsen.—1 June, in St. James's 
Church, New London, Conn., by the Rev. 
Dr. Grint, Miss Fannie Remsen, daughter of 
the late R. G. Remsen, to Mr. Winfield 
Scott. 

Webster-Lawrence.—1 June, in Grace 
Church, by the Rev, James B. Thomas, Miss 
Mary Tay Lawrence, daughter of Mr. Cyrus 
J. Lawrence, to Mr. Albert Lowry Webster. 


ENGAGEMENTS; 


Crosby—Pell.—Miss Cornelia Livingston 
Crosby, daughter of Mrs. Robert Ralston 
Crosby, of 118 E. 24th St., to Mr. Alfred 
Duane Pell, son of the late George W. Pell. 


DIED 


Bettini—On Mon., 31 May, Leonello 
Roberto Segur, son of Gianni and Daisy Bet- 
tini, aged 13 months. 

Duryee.—Suddenly, at Garrisons, 1 June, 
Susan R., second daughter of Rev. Joseph R. 
and Margaret Sloan Duryee. 

Lee.—At 3 Gramercy Park, on Thu. 
eve., 3 June, Mary Ray, wife of Benjamin 
Franklin Lee and daughter of the late James 
Gore King, in the 49th year of her age. 

Post —Suddenly, on Thu., 3 June, Sam- 
uel L. Post, Jr., at his late residence, 519 
Mad. Ave. 


WEDDINGS 


Anderson-Perkins.—Mr. Larz Ander- 
son, son of the late Gcn. Nicholas Anderson, 
and Miss Isabelle Perkins, daughter of Mr. 
George Hamilton Perkins, will be married in 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, to-day, 
the Rev. John Clarkson officiating. Maid ot 
honor, Miss Elizabeth Anderson. Brides 
maids, Miss Eleanor Gray, Miss Susie Dal- 
ton, Miss Theodora Knight, Miss Elizabeth 
Seabury, Best man, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams. 

Chambers—Notman.—Mr. Walter B. 
Chambers, son of Mr. William P. Chambers, 
and Miss Ethel! Notman, daughter of the late 
Mr. Peter Notman, were mairied in the Re- 
formed Church, Brooklyn, on Wed., 9 June, 
the Rev. Dr. J, Douglas Adams officiating. 
Maids of honor, the bride’s two little nieces, 
Miss Elizabeth Notman, Miss Winifred Not- 
man, Best man, Mr. Robert W. Chambers. 
Ushers, Mr. George B. De Gersdorff, Mr. 
Ernest Flagg, Mr. James Rockwell Sheffield, 
Mr. Alexander B. Richards, Mr. Charles P. 
Notman, Mr. Grant Notman. 

Dyer-Schroeder.—Mr. Leonard Swin- 
nerton Dyer, son of Col. Henry Swiunerton 
Dyer, and Miss Lucy Schroeder, daughter of 
Mrs. Francis Schroeder, will be married in 
the Church of the Transfiguration on Sat., 
12 June, the Rev. Dr. George H. Houghton, 
assisted by the Rev. George C. Houghton, 


officiating. Maid of honor. Miss Henriette 
Schroeder. Best man, Mr. J. Langdon 
Schroeder. Ushers, Mr. Henry Schroeder, 


Mr. Henry Alfred Schroeder, Mr. J. Fred- 
erick Pierson, Jr., Mr. Thatcher T. P. Lu- 
quer, Mr. Beverly Bogart, Mr. Edward R. G. 
Thomas. 

Stillman- Hubbard —Mr. Charles Seuff 
Stillman and Miss Anna Jones Dyer Hub- 
bard were married in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Midd'etown, Conn., on Thu , 3 
June, the Rev. Dr. George Williams Douglas 
assisted by the Rev. E. Campion Ackeson, 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss K. F. Hub- 
bard. Bridesmaids, Miss Willing, Miss 
Isham, Miss Juliana Cutting, Miss Mary 
Stillman, Miss Lucy Russell, Miss Aimée 
Alsop. Ushers, Mr. E. Kent Hubbard, Jr , 
Mr. Elisha Dyer Hubbard, Mr. Samuel Rus- 
sell, Jr., Mr. Archibald Cox, Mr. Stevens 
Heckescher, Mr. Charles Brewer, Mr. 
Langdon Valentine, Mr. Thomas G. Stev- 
enson. 

Thurber-Fisk.—Dr. Samuel Thurber, 
son of the Rev, Dr. Thurber, and Miss Ber- 
tha Fisk, daughter of the late Harvey Fisk, 
were married at the country-house of the 
bride’s mother, at Wilbertha, N. J, on 
Wed., 9 June. Maid or honor, Miss Eve- 
lyn Fisk. Bridesmaids, Miss May Fisk, 
Miss Mary Vail, Miss Bertha ‘Terrell, Miss 
Ames, Miss Ruth Moore. Best man, Mr. 
Edwaid Thurber. Ushers, Dr. Hartwell, 
Dr Voorhees, Dr. Holmes, Dr. La Fetra, 
Dr. Norton, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 
Holt-Wells. — Mr. Richard Durning 
Holt, of Liverpool, Eng., and Miss Elizabeth 
Wells, daughter of Mrs. John Wells, will be 
married in Grace Church on Tue., 15 June. 


DINNERS 

Leary.—A dinner will be given by Miss 
Leary on 20 June, at her residence, go Fifth 
Ave., in honor of the Papal Delegate, M. 
Martinelli, 

Zerega.—A large dinner will be given by 
Mr. and Mrs. John di Zerega on Sat., 12 
June, in honor of their niece, Miss Violet di 
Zerega, who is to marry Mr. Reginald Ar- 
nold on 23 June. 


INTIMATIONS 


Dyer.—Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Swinner- 
ton Dyer will sail for England on the St. 
Paul, 7 July. 

Freylinghuysen.—Mr. Theo. Freyling- 
huysen and Miss Freylinghuysen have taken 
the Harman-Brown cottage at Southampton 
for the summer. 

Greenleaf.—Dr. Richard C. Greenleaf 
and family, who have beenin Europe for two 
years, will occupy their place at Lenox this 
summer. 

Haven.—Mr, George G. Haven has 
opened his house at Lenox for the summer. 
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Lawrence.—Mrs. John Lawrence and 
the Misses Lawrence have gone to Europe for 
the summer. 

Moore,—Mr. and Mrs. Clement C. 
Moore have taken a cottage at Newport for 
the season. 

May.—Mr. and Mrs, Harry May have 
taken a cottage at Southampton for the 
summer. 

Miller.—Mr. and Mis. Hoffman Miller 
will spend the summer at Southampton. 

Peabody.—Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Pea- 
body have gone to Southampton, where they 
have taken a cottage for the summer, 

Sturgis.—Mrs Sturgis and Miss Sturgis 
are at their country place at Lenox for the 
season. 

Stokes.—Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and 
Miss Stokes will not remain in London for 
the jubilee, having already sailed for home, 
and on their arrival will go directly to their 
country place, Shadow Brook, at Lenox. 

Van Alen.—Mr. J. J. Van Alen has 
gone to Canada for a fishing trip, and upon 
his return will open his cottage at Newport. 

Wainwright.—Mr. and Mrs. John T. 
Wainwright have returned from their wedding 
journey and are at their country place, Rye, 
N. Y. 

Witherbee.—Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Witherbee are at their country place, Ledge 
Side, Port Henry, N. Y., where they will 
remain until August, going then to Newport 
as the guests of Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mrs. 
Witherbee’s brother. 


GOLF 


Ardsley.—A team match between the 
Fairfield County Golf Club and Ardsley was 
held at Dobbs Ferry on 5 June and resulted 
as follws : 


Ardsley Holes Fairfield Holes 
Roderick Terry, Jr .. 3 C.S.Cox........ ao 
De Lancey Nicoll .. .10 P. P Murphy ... .. . © 
N.C. Reynal - o J. M. Mason.., ... 8 
Malcolm Graham, Jr.. o E. B. Curtis........ 7@ 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis.. 4 Frank Freeman....... ° 
J. Bs. Tah eScscccsees o Dr, Carl E, Martin.... o 
H, F, Brooks... o F, W, Sanger..... ... ° 
H. M. Harrimann.... © F.S, Douglas.... .... 1 

Wisse ie ctens 17 Ws a snntseedon 9 


The regular weekly handicap was won on 
Saturday by Malcolm Graham, Jr. Score: 
gt, 4—87. 

Mrs, W. H. Granbury has presented a 
cup for competition among the women players 
at Ardsley and it will be played for on 15, 
16, 17, June, nine holes each day. 

Morris County Golf Club.—The tie 
between Mrs Dean and Mr. Beckwith, 
Miss Day and Mr. Shippen in the mixed 
fourscore match was played off last Saturday 
and resulted as follows : 

Gross. Hanp, Net 
Mrs. Dean and Mr. Beckwith....114 8 106 
Miss Day and Mr. Shipman.... 104 scratch. 104 

The match was hotly contested, and until 
they reached the sevenreenth hole they were 
even. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 2 June, Dr. 
W. Herbert Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Davis C. 
Anderson, Miss Anderson, Mr. Anderson, 
Rev. J. R. Battersby, Ph.D., Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Rt. Rev. J. B. Cheshire, Jr., Mr. 
and Mis. John Crossly, Miss Crossly, Rt. 
Rev. W. C. Doane, Mrs. Doane, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Drysdale, Mr. and Mrs. EI- 
bridge T. Gerry, Miss Gerry, Miss Mabel 
Gerry, Mr, Peter Gerry, Mr. Plunket 
Greene, Mr. Eugene Kelly, Mr. Thomas 
Kelly, Mrs. George W. Kidd, Miss Kidd, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Mallock, Mrs. E. A. 
Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Noyes, 
the Misses Noyes, Mrs. T. J. Penniman, 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. Reid, Miss Jean 
Reid, Master Ogden Reid, Mrs. Howard St. 
George and children, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Tillinghast, Mr. Ellis Wainwright, Mr. and 
Mrs. C.B Webster, Mr. and Mrs. H, de 
Young. 

St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 2 June, Mr. 
and Mrs, Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. George W. 
Childs, Mr. Charles H. Cramp, Mr. and 


Mrs. Le Roy Clark, Jr., Mr. Stacy Clarke, 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. George J. 








Gould, Hon. Jefferson M. Levy, Mrs. J. F. 
de Navarro, Countess Pappenheim, Mrs. J. 
L, Robertson, Misses Robertson, Mr. B. J. 
Robertson, Jr., Miss Whitfield. 

Normania.—Sailing Thu., 3 June, Mr. 
A. A. H. Boissevain, Mr. and Mrs. Ashton 
Harvey and family, Mrs. John Lawrence, 
Miss Lawrence, Miss Margaretha Lawrence, 
Miss Aimée Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. T. R. 
Maynard, Dr. and Mrs. E. J. Palmer, Dr. and 
Mrs. George Trowbridge, the Misses Trow- 
bridge, Mrs. Gardner Wetherbee, Miss Weth- 
erbee, the Misses Wheeler, Lieut. E. N. 
Whitehouse. 

Lucania.—Sailing Sat., 5 June, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies, Judge N, F. Cleary, 
Miss Mary R. Callender, Rt. Rev. Thos. 
Underwood Dudley, Mrs. Dudley, Master 
Aldrich Dudley, Miss C. de Forest, Mr. and 
Mrs, Louis Grant, Mr. W. Cameron Grant, 
Mrs. Robert Garrett, Mr. Jas. A. Garland, 
Mr. Charles T. Garland, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
M. V. Hoffman and children, Hon. Wil- 
fred Lannier, Mrs. Lannier, Rt. Rev. W. A. 
Leonard, Mrs. Joshua Lippincott, Mr, J. 
Dennis Lippincott, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Mac- 
donald, Miss Macdonald, Miss L. P. Mac- 
donald, Mr. Richard S, Palmer, the Rt. 
Rev. Wm. Stevens Perry, Mrs. Perry, Miss 
Perry, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Rhinelander, 
Miss F. Rhinelander, Sir Henry Strong, 
Com. W. H. Schock, U. S. N., Rt, Rev. 
Boyd Vincent, Mrs. Vincent, the Rt. Rev. 
Geo. Worthington, Mrs. Worthington. 





Heatricals are mainly reminiscent, as 

j —with the exception of Under the 

Red Robe, whose run is prolonged 
from week to week—the serious drama has 
no representation in the city. 

Vaudeville of every kind holds sway, and 
those seeking diversion appear to be suffi- 
ciently numerous to make a- number of 
‘shalls’’ and “‘gardens’’ and ‘**palaces’’ paying 
investments. The roof at Madison Square 
Garden presents the Metropolitan Permanent 
Orchestra in a series of concerts under the 
leadership of Adolph Neuendorf, and thus 
once again is to be tried the experiment of a 
series of summer concerts which, it is to be 
hoped, will meet with success. 

Plays and actors with the prestige of suc- 
cessful runs in New York are delighting 
London and Chicago. These are Mr. Will- 
1am Gillette and his company of successful 
players, who appear to have taken the British 
capital by storm with Secret Service and 
Never Again, which recently underwent a 
transplanting to the west. It has made as 
great a hit there as it did here. 

In an interesting summary of the just 
closed theatrical season the Tribune points 
out the appreciable improvement, both artist 
ically and morally, in the plays this season 
over those of previous years : 

** The * problem play” has disappeared, as 
Tt was easy to predict that it would. Not a 
single problem play of consequence has been 
presented in New York this season. On the 
other hand, the interest in the romantic 
drama, which was seen to be reviving more 
than a year ago, has continued and grown.”’ 

In a review of their work taken from the 
same source, the stock companies make a 
very creditable showing. 

Mr. Daly’s company has given eight plays, 
five of which were new to his theatre, The 
most notable, doubtless, was his revival of 
The Tempest, while the rule of an old 
comedy production was kept by the presenta- 
tion of The Wonder, and Much Ado About 
Nothing furnished an additional Shakespear- 
ian production. The company also played 
As you Like It, The School for Scandal, 
London Assurance, The Magistrate, and Meg 
Merrilles, Besides these, two musical plays 
were given, The Geisha, at the beginning of 
the season, and The Circus Girl, which is 
still running, at the end. 

The Empire Theatre was opened by John 
Drew, who played Rosemary, and this was so 
successful that it was kept on the stage long 
after the time originally set for the appear- 
ance of the stock company. When the stock 
company did at last get a chance to act in its 
own theatre Under the Red Robe was pro- 


duced, It wis a great success, and has run 
up to the present time. 

The Lyceum opened early, as usual, with 
E. H. Sothern, in An Enemy to the King, 
which was popular enough to fill out the 
whole of his engagement. The stock com- 
pany has presented a considerable variety of 
plays, the list including The Courtship of 
Leonie, The Late Mr. Castello, The First 
Gentleman of Europe, The Wife of Wil- 
loughby, The White Flower and When a 
Man’s Married, the last three being one-act 
plays. 

The Girl From Paris, Herald Square The- 
atre ; The Wizard of the Nile, Terrace Gar- 
den; The Circus Girl, Daly’s Theatre ; 
Whirl of the Town, Casino; A Round of 
Pleasure, Knickerbocker Theatre, all con- 
tinue to draw good houses. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8,.15, Whirl of the Town, 

Daly’s—8.15, The Circus Girl. 

Empire —8.30, Under the Red Rode. 

Herald Square— 8.15, The Girl from Paris. 

K nickerbocker—8, A Round of Pleasure. 

Madison Square Garden - Metropolitan Permanent 
Orchestra, 

Terrace Garden—8, The Wizard of the Nile. 

Irish Fair, Grand Central Palace. 

Keith's — Continuous performance. 

Olympia Root Garden— Vaudeville. 

St. Nicholas Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée - Concert, cinematograph, waxworks, 

Koster & Bial’s—Buriesque, variety and prome- 
nade concerts. 

Proctor’s, Twenty-third Street, near Sixth Ave- 
nue, and Fifty-eighth Street near Third Avenue— 
Variety. 


IN ARCADIE 
A Readie, the land of simplicity and de- 


mocracy is nota myth. lt may be 

found on the Massachusetts coast, 
and nature has fashioned it with a loving and 
a skilful hand. Before it rolls the ocean with 
its ever-varying beauty. Scattered among the 
hills are the cottages where dwell the Arca- 
dians. The hills are high, precipitious even, 
covered with evergreens and oaks, and all the 
year rou ndtheArcadians have pictures before 
their eyes that no artist can equal; even in 
winter there is enough color in sky, ocean, 
trees and ground, to satisfy the craving for 
brightness. Perhaps the beauty that is Na- 
ture’s dower to the Arcadian from his bi:th 
may explain some of his characteristics that 
are so unlike those of dwellers in the city. 
He is never in a hurry. He does not believe 
that woman is nece:sarily the weaker creature, 
nor will he curtail her powers. She may 
bring in all the wood and water, and in sum- 
mer take in sewing or washing while he goes 
fishing. This is not from any want of affec- 
tion for his womankind. It simply shows 
that he believes her equal to himself in all 
things—even in muscle. 

There is no maid girl problem in Arcadie. 
There are no servants. When a woman 
needs help she hires one of the neighbor's 
daughters, who is usually well mannered and 
fairly well educated. This young woman 
serves with a spirit that no city woman can 
hire. She is to the family what an older 
daughter should be. She does not ask whether 
a bit of work is her place or not. She does 
cheerfully whatever her hands find to do. 
She goes to the dances, plays, parties which 
are a feature of Arcadie’s social life, and no 
one thinks other of her than if she were doing 
the same tasks at home. 

Arcadie ‘has. no exclusive circle. It 8 
strictly democratic, though nearly all its in- 
habitants can trace their ancestry back two 
hundred years to the English who settled 
here. The women have the energy and earn 
most of the money. They ‘‘ goout ’” sewing, 
helping generally, or they even take in wash- 
ing. ‘There is a woman in Arcadie who is 
the embodiment of the word gentlewoman. 
She is exceedingly well read in classics of 
yesterday and to day—a woman beautiful in 
soul and expression — and she is glad to work 
at fifteen cents an hour for any one who wants 
a worker who can do all classes of home 
tasks. What would not such a refined, re- 
liable, neat worker be worth in the city, and 
where could she be found there? Arcadie 
has yet to learn the labor problem, and not 
until it does will it have found that ** the dig- 
nity of labor ’’-exists only is stump speeches, 
and that labor really is degrading. 

There is a difference in Arcadie among 
the people in tact, in enterprise, in refine- 





ment, but these differences are smoothed 
away so that no one stands higher socially 
than another. There is a lack of tact among 
the Arcadians, though not a lack of kindness. 

** Does your little gal talk much ?”’ asks 
an Arcadian of a new comer. 

** Not very much.”’ 

** How old is she ?”” 

** Three.”’ 

** Three years old and can’t talk ! My lad, 
if any of my children hadn't talked when 
they was three I should have thought ‘em a 
fule.”” 

A childlike speaking of one’s thoughts isa 
feature of the Arcadians. 

Human nature is so constituted that there 
must be some interests outside the home. In 
Arcadie crocheting and patchwork supply 
those furnished by art and music in larger 
places and she who has a new pattern in cro- 
chet, or has devised another way of cutting 
and sewing together calico, is a benefactor. 
This zeal is strong enough to touch a new 
comer slightly, 

*“ When you was in Europe did you see 
any crochet and knitting?*’ To the reply 
that German and Belgian girls scarcely had 
their hands free from such work, came: 
**Oh,- what lots of patterns you: might have 
picked up !”’ 

This would lead one to infer that the 
Arcadians are ignorant. No, they are great 
readers of the daily paper from the nearest 
city, and talk of the events that inteiest the 
world, but these are the small things ; the 
greater ones are those which affect the family 
and the town. Their immediate world is 
greater to them than that outside. 

The social club of the town is the woman’s 
relief corps and for the best of reasons : Ar- 
cadie gave its best to the warof the rebellion, 
and there is no family, unless its male mem- 
bers were incapacitated by age or disease, 
which did not send one member to the war. 
Naturally the organizations founded to pre- 
serve the memory of that time draw all the 
Arcadians together. These bodies give oc- 
casional dramas, concerts, dances and always 
with great success, 

One such entertainment, a war drama, was 
presented with home talent. All the Arcadians 
are related by marrying and intermarrying 
for generations, and the audience thus formed 
is not over critical in its opinions. It took it 
not amiss that the New Yorker rising in 
popular favor wore a negligé shirt, no vest, 
and sack coat, evidently considering that a 
suitable costume for the city. 

Getting to the hall is the best part of the 
entertainment. One of the Arcadians takes 
a pair or rather a span of horses, harnesses it 
to a large wagon, puts boards across sides and 
ends for seats, and then all the neighbors 
pile in without regard to age or sex. It con- 
duces to a cheerful spirit and much joking, 
and no one notices or cares that the springs 
are not springing. This is the way, too, the 
Arcadians go picnicing or to the beach. The 
Arcadians enjoy life if it is in a primitive 
fashion. 

When sickness comes—not even Arcadie 
can keep that away—there is one large fam- 
ily in Arcadie, and the absence of professional 
nurses is compensated by the skill which has 
been developed in the women. They help 
each other, and the whole of Arcadie rejoices 
or sorrows together, giving of itself in weal or 
woe. The women and the men take their 
turn in nursing or in practical details of cook- 
ing, doing chores, or whatever the duty ; for to 
love one another is not forgotten in Arcadie— 
quite the contrary, for on such foundation is 
it built. 
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He daily newspaper, as regarded by two classes in the community, is 
to the one the only publication worth reading, while in the estima- 
tion of the other it does not merit the expenditure of five minutes of 

time. Those who hold to the former view are not wont to regard news 
paper reading as something especially meritorious; they read the Daily 
W onder for much the same reason that they attend vaudeville shows, because 
it interests or amuses them to do so. 


The non-newspaper readers, on the contrary, are more apt than not to 
give themselves airs of superiority because they restrict their reading to 
books or to scholastic or technical periodicals. Those few persons who 
possess exceptional powers—and they are but a few in any community—may 
be justified in pursuing such a course, the more especially if their ambition 
is to become intellectual recluses, and their circumstance is such as to warrant 
their following so narrowing a plan. For all but the exceptional man, 
however, the newspaper is a necessity if he desire to broaden his sympathies 
and develop his intelligence 


There are newspapers and newspapers, just as there are pernicious books 
and those whose teachings informing and elevating; and nothing but 
degredation can result from a reading of the base journal as of the vile book. 
But in these United States alone there are hundreds of journals, not only 
clean but intelligently conducted as regards the selection and presentation 
of news and the editorial consideration of questions relating to politics, 
literature, theology and the arts and sciences. 


Overmuch space is, even in the highest class of journals, given up to 
the consideration of trivialities, but that can hardly be laid to the charge of 
the management. It is really the fault of the majority of readers whose 
interests, except on the occasion of some vital personal experience, never go 
beyond the trivial, and who could not be induced to purchase a journal de- 
voted exclusively or mainly to the serious affairs of life. The antics of a 
homeless, starving cat; the elopement of some silly girl with the family 
coachman; personal gossip about people of means and about the people of 
stageland, and much more in the way of petty gossip is reported in even 
the best of newspapers; but such puerilities do not constitute their total con- 
tents. The seeker after worth-while knowledge can find nuggets of it in 
the daily newspaper if he makes an intelligent selection of the paper. Take 
one recent case in point. Among rulers is one who proclaims his kingdom 
to be not of this world. By his followers, who number many millions, 
scattered throughout every country of the globe, he is regarded not only as 
supreme but as infallible. A man occupying so exceptional a position 
could not but be an object of interest to every intelligent observer, even 
though he were a person of average attainment ; but the present Pope is a 
man of unusual ability, energetic and keenly observant, and he is, conse- 
quently, a force to be reckoned with. Except by those of his own faith, 
his ecclesiastical claims are of course not admitted, but however he may 
be ignored as a churchman, he and what he stands for are among the most 
tremendous influences of the day, and the doctrines of the church upon which 
he lays especial emphasis cannot but affect Catholics the world over and 
ultimately more or less affect public questions in every country. It was a 
daily paper which recently presented a review of the authoritative utterances 
of the Pope as to certain doctrines, and whether one agrees with the re- 
viewer's deductions or not here was an important subject brought to 
the notice of the newspaper reader—a subject not one reader in a thousand 
would have found out for himself but which no one interested in the wel- 
fare of his country ought to remain in ignorance of. 


The list of worth-while topics brought to public attention through the 
medium of the newspaper could be indefinitely prolonged. This must 
suffice for the present, however. 
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, daily newspaper, as regarded by two classes in the community, is 
to the one the only publication worth reading, while in the estima- 
tion of the other it does not merit the expenditure of five minutes of 

time. Those who hold to the former view are not wont to regard news 

paper reading as something especially meritorious; they read the Daily 

Wonder for much the same reason that they attend vaudeville shows, because 

it interests or amuses them to do so. 
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The non-newspaper readers, on the contrary, are more apt than not to 
give themselves airs of superiority because they restrict their reading to 
books or to scholastic or technical periodicals. Those few persons who 
possess exceptional powers—and they are but a few in any community—may 
be justified in pursuing such a course, the more especially if their ambition 
is to become intellectual recluses, and their circumstance is such as to warrant 
their following so narrowing a plan. For all but the exceptional man, 
however, the newspaper is a necessity if he desire to broaden his sympathies 
and develop his intelligence 
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There are newspapers and newspapers, just as there are pernicious books 
and those whose teachings informing and elevating; and nothing but 
degredation can result from a reading of the base journal as of the vile book. 
But in these United States alone there are hundreds of journals, not only 
clean but intelligently conducted as regards the selection and presentation 
of news and the editorial consideration of questions relating to politics, 
literature, theology and the arts and sciences. 
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Overmuch space is, even in the highest class of journals, given up to 
the consideration of trivialities, but that can hardly be laid to the charge of 
the management. It is really the fault of the majority of readers whose 
interests, except on the occasion of some vital personal experience, never go 
beyond the trivial, and who could not be induced to purchase a journal de- 
voted exclusively or mainly to the serious affairs of life. The antics of a 
homeless, starving cat; the elopement of some silly girl with the family 
coachman; personal gossip about people of means and about the people of 
stageland, and much more in the way of petty gossip is reported in even 
the best of newspapers; but such puerilities do not constitute their total con- 
tents. The seeker after worth-while knowledge can find nuggets of it in 
the daily newspaper if he makes an intelligent selection of the paper. Take 
one recent case in point. Among rulers is one who proclaims his kingdom 
to be not of this world. By his followers, who number many millions, 
scattered throughout every country of the globe, he is regarded not only as 
supreme but as infallible. A man occupying so exceptional a position 
could not but be an object of interest to every intelligent observer, even 
though he were a person of average attainment ; but the present Pope is a 
man of unusual ability, energetic and keenly observant, and he is, conse- 
quently, a force to be reckoned with. Except by those of his own faith, 
his ecclesiastical claims are of course not admitted, but however he may 
be ignored as a churchman, he and what he stands for are among the most 
tremendous influences of the day, and the doctrines of the church upon which 
he lays especial emphasis cannot but affect Catholics the world over and 
ultimately more or less affect public questions in every country. It was a 
daily paper which recently presented a review of the authoritative utterances 
of the Pope as to certain doctrines, and whether one agrees with the re- 
viewer's deductions or not here was an important subject brought to 
the notice of the newspaper reader—a subject not one reader in a thousand 
would have found out for himself but which no one interested in the wel- 
fare of his country ought to remain in ignorance of. 
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The list of worth-while topics brought to public attention through the 
medium of the newspaper could be indefinitely prolonged. This must 
suffice for the present, however. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Olonel Waring’s men certainly made a 
good showing on the occasion of the 
recent parade of the Street Cleaning 

Department, and the comfort to the heart of 
the lover of animals is incalculable. Such 
rows and rows of fat, sleek, sturdy horses at- 
tached to nice clean carts; the bays, roans, 
blacks and grays grouped together (somehow 
gray seems the best wearing color, and a fat 
gray horse always looks stronger and more 
comfortable than any other hue), and all giv- 
ing evidence of such good care. Whatacon- 
trast to the old days of ‘* private owners,” 
when the poor cripples which hobbled painfully 
about with the filthy carts gave the S. P. C. 
A. and its agents many a sad job. No fear 
now of such an adventure as that once told in 
these columns of the lady who arrested the 
driver of one of these wretched suffering brutes, 
and took him to the Society's office single- 
handed. 

Nowadays the horses look as happy as 
horses can be, and there is no necessity to 
jump to the window to take a number when a 
driver is heard to shout at his horse; there is 
one man who stops in uptown streets every 
day and yells ‘¢ whoa’’ to his horse in a blood- 
curdling tone which sends a shiver through a 
sympathetic listener. But it will be found he 
is yards away from the horse, and means no 
more by his shouts than did the navy chaplain 
and his captain by their prayers and oaths 
respectively. 

* 
* * 

It has always looked a cruel thing to en- 
courage a pet dog to go racing for miles 
through city parks and streets or on country 
roads in the wake of his bicycle-riding owner, 
and it is now authoritatively stated that it is 
cruel in fact as well as in appearance. In the 
following editorial note published in the June 
number of Our Animal Friends attention is 
drawn to this unkind practice on the part of 
many bicyclists, and the riders are urged to 
have compassion on the dog: ‘* The cycler 
can run faster and further than any horse that 
was ever foaled; but he sometimes forgets 
that what is easy for him and impossible for 
the horse may be deadly for the dog. Cyclers 
should leave their dogs at home. The ordi- 
nary rate at which they move with perfect 
ease, say eight or ten miles an hour, and which 
they keep up easily for hours together, is 
beyond a dog’s powers, and even when they 
go more slowly the occasional spurt which they 
are sure to make taxes the dog to its uttermost. 
We have been grieved to see not a few poor 
dogs painfully following their masters or more 
commonly their mistresses, with signs of mani- 
fest distress ; and this, we are sure, with no 
purpose of cruelty on the owner's part. May 
we not then ask cyclers to remember that the 
dog is not a fit companion on a wheel?” 


~ 
* * 
There are certain traditions regarding wo- 
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men, that die very hard, even though the facts 
of experience daily prove their falsity. The 
novelists, having an inkling of the state of af- 
fairs, no longer throw their heroines into a 
faint at the various crises of their careers; news- 
paper reporters—less observant, apparently— 
invariably introduce fainting women into the 
account of any accident. The one thing a 
woman never does—according to the reporter 
—is to retain a scrap of presence of mind inthe 
face of disaster. Though the facts tell a different 
story, the reporter does not, however, alter 
his tune, but always makes ‘‘and the women 
fainted ** an integral part of his report of a rail- 
road, or bicycle, or any other class of catas- 
trophe. The women of France demonstrated 
anew and most heroically during the fire of the 
Charity Bazar that women are courageous, 
unselfish, and capable of conducting themselves 
like reasonable beings under the most appall- 
ing circumstances. Grande dame and bour- 
geoise alike under soul-trying experiences 
exhibited a quickness of perception and a 
sanity of behavior usually supposed to be the 
monopoly of veteran military leaders. In 
marked contrast to their conduct was the sav- 
agery and cowardice shown by the gentlemen 
of France, who fought for and preserved 
their lives over and on the bodies of their 
countrywomen,jwhom they had thrown down 
in their frenzied and unmanly efforts to escape. 
Had this barbarism been exhibited by South 
African savages, it would have been set down 
as the result of their uncivilized condition ; but 
in France, which poses as being above all things 
civilized, what a commentary on national van- 
ity ! In another column will be found an ex- 
tract from Truth (London), which contains an 
account of some of the exhibitions of heroism 
in which women were the actors. 


* 
* * 


The American husband has lately been the 
subject of some discussion; he is, it appears, 
too amiable to please his critics. The criti- 
cism of him was provoked by a newspaper 
article, and among the correspondents who 
commended the stand taken by the writer was 
a woman, who stated, among other things, 
that a French husband would not permit his 
wife to travel when and how and where she 
pleased, or to amuse herself in a foreign coun- 
try while he remained in France attending to 
his affairs. Just why it was commendable for 
a French husband to keep his wife in leading 
strings, or why the Frenchman should be held 
up as an example to Americans, was not made 
clear—he certainly never had the reputation 
of being a model husband in any particular. 
Since the exhibition he made of himself at the 
Charity Bazar, more and more does the won- 
der grow that anyone should ever presume to 
mention, except by way of derogatory com- 
parison, so ignoble a creature in connection 
with the American husband, whose equal in 
manliness and chivalry does not exist. 


* 
* * 


Just as Paris dressmakers and their patrons 
are declaring more and more emphatically in 
favor of the trained gown for the house, the 
Swedish ladies, in a convention of representa- 
tive women, have started a crusade to do away 
with the trailing frock. Their unalterable 
opposition to it is based on both hygienic and 
esthetic grounds. In this age, when the 
microbe has invaded our homes in literature 
as well as in fact, far be it from this scribe to 
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question the soundness of the Swedish ladies’ 
position as regards the hygiene of the matter ; 
but remembering the effect of a properly dis- 
posed train on the short, stout woman, on the 
undersized girl, and on her whose trunk is too 
long for her legs, and remembering also the 
grace and dignity of elongated drapery as op- 
posed to the unsymmetry of the cut-off-at-the- 
ground skirt, as seen on the stage, or in 
stained-glass windows, or in paintings—it is 
impossible to regard the zxsthetic objection as 
reasonable. 


* 
* * 


Those ladies who advertise that they have all 
the rights they want are invited to look beyond 
their own selfish requirements sufficiently long 
to note the injustice set forth in the following 
paragraph, which is at present going the 
rounds of the press, the statistics having been 
originally compiled by the Illustrated Ameri- 
can. The subject is the salaries of women 
school teachers and the showing indicates that 
there are some classes of women who stand in 
need of rights. In the grammar grade the 
highest salary for men is $2,016 ; for women, 
only $1,116. The lowest salary a man may 
receive is $1,080, while the minimum for 
women is $573. The salaries of primary 
teachers, all women, range from $900 to $504. 
The average of salaries of the male teachers 
in the city in 1896 was $1,503, and of female 
teachers only $691—less than one-half. 
Should a woman attain the office of principal 
her maximum salary is $1,900, and that only 
after fourteen years of service. Three-fourths 
of the male principals are receiving the maxi- 
mum salary of $3,000. 

* 
* * 

We are continually congratulating ourselves, 
as a city, upon our noble and comprehensive 
charities, and to a certain extent we are right ; 
but sometimes one is tempted to believe in the 
existence of the ‘*Circumlocution Office *’ 
once exploited, reader, by a novelist now so 
entirely out of date that tew of the younger 
generation will be able to place the phrase. 

Here is a case in point: A young widow, 
who when in health can find steady work at 
her trade, is in a state of health requiring an 
operation without which the doctor tells her 
she will not live six months. Her place is 
ready for her in a hospital where she has been 
cared for before ; the physicians are interested 
and anxious that her case should be attended 
toand they are confident of success. But she 
has two little children, aged respectively six- 
teen months and three years, and she has not a 
penny in the world. One would think noth- 
ing would be easier than to place these chil- 
dren for the short time the mother will be in 
the hospital—two months at the outside. But 
no ; the poor woman, carrying one baby and 
leading the other, has gone weary and foot- 
sore from place to place, and if you ask where 
she has tried you may answer your own ques- 
tion by taking the directory of organized 
charities and reading the list of institutions for 
women and children. 

In one they do not take a child under 
twenty months, in another four years is the 
limit ; another receives only orphans or they 
must be surrendered until they are either 
fourteen or twenty-one. The churches of her 
own creed could not or would not help her; 
she is unwilling to part with her little ones for 


(Continued on page 360) 
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(Continued trom page 358) 

good, knowing that when in health she is able 
to earn a good living for them; and indeed, 
when one day in desperation she did go to the 
Police Court for the purpose of having the 
children committed, both the Magistrate and 
the officer of the Gerry Society advised her 
not to carry out her intention, saying that the 
children were too ‘‘nice’’ to be sent away 
from a good mother. 

At one place where she made application, 


°S THE GAY, 


the women of the committee, seeing the 
children in clean white frocks, were apparently 
incapable of understanding that clothes 
don’t wear out in a_ week or two, but 
that money gives out very soon when the 
source of supply is cut off, for they said they 
could not help her—that if she could afford to 
dress her children like that she could afford to 
pay their board ! 


* 
* * 
At the very moment this was said she had 


not a penny to her name and she and her 
children were being fed by a_ kind-hearted 
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colored woman who works for her own living, 
yet who in her poverty can and does shelter the 
woman while she is trying to place the chil- 
dren. In all the many homes, shelters, etc., 
to which she applied, only two could even 
say they would have taken her children had 
they not been over-crowded. 

Is it any wonder the poor woman in her 
desperation told her humble friend the colored 
dress-maker she really thought one day she 
would tie her children to her and jump into 
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the river? It was the good dress-maker’s 
anxiety about her when she did not see her 
for two or three days after this threat, which 
brought the woman to our notice, and we 
have at least secured her against starvation, 
but the children are not still provided for. 


* 
* * 

There is in this city a painter, a foreigner 
of some reputation in his particular line, who 
has met with a very considerable success, find- 
ing sale for his paintings and ready employ- 
ment as designer and instructor, and in fact 
having no reason to complain of the dulness 


a 
39° 


which hampers artists (and especially American 
artists) in general. The point in his case is 
that he now owns a fine house in a good situ- 
ation, which people imagine has been built and 
furnished—or at any rate acquired—by his 
successful work. 

This may be entirely true; but a fact worthy 
of note is that the wife of this artist, a charm- 
ing Frenchwoman, came to this country some 
years ago and established herself as a dress- 
maker, bringing with her the prestige of hav- 
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ing been with the great Worth. She was very 
successful. At one time the capable French- 
woman opened a school of dressmaking for the 
higher classes, which was attended by many 
young girls, and the terms of which were by 
no means moderate. 

These facts may be wholly unrelated, but 
they are at least worth considering in view of 
the fact that the artist and his wife are living 
harmoniously together in the elegant mansion 
aforesaid. The facts, moreover, may well 
give pause to the rather rosy assertions of those 
who assume that fortunes are to be made out 
of art, even in New York, and even to-day. 














A CHANCE MEETING 
BY JOHN LAYTON 


““ S* is rather pretty, 


isn’t she?*’ said 
one little fair one. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said another, “but she 
looks a little made up under the eyes ; married 
women do so hate to give up their good looks.”’ 

«¢ But my dear Miss Martin,’ exclaimed a 
man, ‘* you must admit the eyes themselves 
are superb !”” 

«© They are indeed, Mr. Gray,” said a 
charming little old maid who had hitherto sat 
in silence, ‘‘and they are quite as intelligent 
as they are beautiful. [think that the lady 
has also a charm which none of you seem to 
have discovered—a soft rich voice. I heard 
her speaking to her husband and I fancy he 
must still have fallen in love with her just for 
that voice had she been old and ugly.” 

‘¢Oh, that is your hobby !°” the girls cried 
laughingly. 

The subject of this discussion sat on the op- 
posite side of the rotunda with an olive-tinted 
wall as a background for her exquisite head. 
The face and figure were girlish, but there was 
an added touch of worldly experience which 
proclaimed her a woman. She sat slightly 
thrown back in a deep arm chair and her book 
lay idly in her lap, while she regarded her sur- 
roundings with a little well-bred indifferent 
air. She looked calmly over the heads of the 
group who were discussing her, through the 
windows beyond. A storm was lowering with- 
out. There was a clatter of horses’ hoofs and 
a rumble of thunder simultaneously. <A 
laughing remark was heard about their narrow 
escape from a wetting and then two men ap- 
peared at the doorway facing Mrs. Harrison. 
At the sound of the voice she had looked up 
in a startled, apprehensive way, and now as 
her eyes fell upon the younger of the two men 
her whole face was one quiver of pain. The 
next moment she had recovered herself, but the 
hands holding the book were clenched until 
the blood receded from the beautiful finger 
tips. The man who entered was tall, blonde 
and handsome. He was over twenty-five, but 
had the air of being hardly more than a boy. 
His eyes sparkled with the pleasure of his race 
with the rain. He caught sight of Mrs. Har- 
rison almost immediately, and with a pleased 
expression crossed the room and shook her 
hand cordially. The scene was observed by 
the critical group with additional interest. 
Miss Clemens’s blue eyes were rather vexed ; 
Howard Mande was her property, and he 
should have come to her first. The other 
girl wore an exasperating little smile as she 
exclaimed, *¢ Why, Miss Clemens, who can 
she be? Mr. Mande evidently knows her 
well.’ 

In the meantime Mrs. Harrison had ex- 
pressed just the proper amount of surprise and 
pleasure at the meeting. It evidently struck 
Howard Mande that there might have been a 
little more of the latter quality, and he was 
ruffled. In his usual impulsive fashion he 
proceeded to express his dissatisfaction. 

‘Really, Cecil,’’ he said, **I don’t believe 
you are half pleased to see me! You need 
not think that I am going to drag you to the 
old scenes and torment you about your mar- 
riage. I have the best reason in the world to 
feel grateful to you now. Iam engaged my- 
self to the dearest little girl in the world.” 

Mrs. Harrison smiled slightly. 

«« It isn’t regularly announced yet but nearly 
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everybody guesses it, and I would tell you 
about it anyway. Now, Cis, I can thank you 
for breaking our engagement though I didn’t 
quite appreciate the favor at the time. You 
always did have the head for us both.”’ 

He dropped into the chair beside her and 
murmured rather anxiously, ‘*Of course you 
have forgiven me all the hard things I said ? 
I was pretty hard hit at the time.”’ 

The thoughts which passed through the 
woman’s mind were hardly pleasant ones. 
Why should she have forgiven him the bitter 
things he said? They had cut her then and 
the memory of them cut her now. As the man 
had rattled on, though, in his inconsequent 
way, she had entirely regained her composure. 
She looked through the open doorway with a 
duil pain and an infinite self-pity in her eyes. 
The wind was lashing the tall pines fiercely 
and the thunder rolled almost continuously. 
For a minute after the man stopped speaking 
she still looked out in silence. She had been 
born and bred in a world in which to live is 
to dissimulate ; and now as she turned her 
regal little head slowly, her face was only a 
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trifle sad—the pain was all gone. ‘* Yes,*” 
she said softly, ‘‘you did say some rather 
bitter things, but I think I told you at the 
time that I quite forgave you. I am sorry 
if my manner seemed cold. I suppose one is 
never quite so intense after one is married and 
settled down for a respectable old age. 1 
believe even you will find that life grows 
prosier as you get better acquainted with it. 
I meant to write you a couple of weeks ago 
when Mary Ten Eyck told me that you had 
confided your engagement to her. You 
always had to confide in someone, I remember. 
I wanted to congratulate you, and then | must 
admit I had rather a spiteful desire to say I 
told you so.”” 

‘* Yes, I remember your prophecy about the 
charming girl fate held in store for me, and the 
still more charming manner with which I re- 
ceived your reading of the future,’ he replied, 
laughing. 

“I suppose your being here is sufficient 
ground for asserting that Miss Clemens is 
somewhere in the vicinity,’’ Cecil went on 


(Continued on page 364) 
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(Continued trom page 361 
lightly. In her heart she was praying that 
she might be spared meeting this girl to whom 
fate had given the love her own soul! craved. 

Why had she not been content to hold it 
when it was hers, and to let the future take 
care of itself? 
the man’s nature, and judging his love accord- 
ingly she had cast it from her at its hight 
rather than wait for Time to steal it from her. 
Now she would have cried, ‘¢ Ah! I am happy 
to-day. And the present is life and life is 
good to live!” 

But the past was gone and the man was 
saying, ‘Yes, Grace is here. That is she 
over there—the little fair one in the blue shirt 
waist. Wait a minute and I’ll bring her 
over.”’ But Cecil laid a detaining hand on 
his arm, saying, ‘* No, not now, please. Iam 
a little tired from traveling, and would rather 
just chat with you.” 

Howard was smiling across at his fiancée, or 
he would have seen the expression which came 
into her brown eyes, and which all her pride 
and breeding could not keep back. This little 
talk was such manna to her starved heart she 
had not the strength to interrupt it. 

‘¢ Pardon me,’’ he said, ‘I should have 
remembered you are traveling. I have not asked 
about Mr. Harrison. I met him a couple of 
summers ago at the Vanes’. He was even 
then the acknowledged leader of Wall Street. 
His power must be a balm to that mercenary 
little heart of yours!" Hecould not resist the 
thrust and the woman paled in response to it, 
but said lightly, ** Yes, at last I have all that 
I want. You have some light idea of how 
much that is. Mr. Harrison is with me, but 
he ran across some business friend a little while 
ago and they went off to smoke. By the by, 
rumor says that your match is a wealthy one, 
too, mon ami.”” 

** Yes, Grace is very wealthy, but I don’t 
think anyone—and especially not you—could 
credit me with marrying for money,’’ he an- 
swered rather hotly. ‘* My income is large 
enough—if not to support a whimsical wife, 
still to render it unnecessary for a wife to sup- 
port me. I wanted Grace to postpone our 
marriage until I had gotten to work again at 
my painting, but she wouldn't hear of it ; and 
I must admit I am afraid we should have had 
to wait rather a long time before it became a 
paying investment. It gives me a wistful kind 
of a feeling though, sometimes, when I have 
the blue devils, for I don’t suppose I shall 
ever amount to much at anything else. And 
I can’t help thinking of the time I was work- 
ing in Bastien Lepage’s studio, when he told 
me that there was a bit of the divine spark in 
me which le bon Dieu had given me to culti- 
vate. Grace says, though, that when I am 
terribly ennuyé I may pack off to that little 
attic of mine and smoke and daub to my 
heart’s content. Do you remember the jolly 
little luncheon we had up there, with poor old 
Aunt Mary fora chaperon? The real truth 
of it is, Cecil, I got out of the way of working 
during the months after you broke our en- 
gagement. I could not do anything then 
except loaf, and I have not done much of any- 
thing since. Grace and I are going to settle 
down in New York after we have had a little 
cruise in the Mediterranean. She likes me to 


go around with her, and if a fellow once be- 
gins that he does not have much time on his 
hands.”” 

‘*¢Oh, Howard, I am so disappointed 
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She had felt the weakness of 
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Cecil broke in, but stopped abruptly as she 
saw Mr. Harrison approaching. He was a 
man of about fifty—handsome, slick and pros- 
perous looking. He greeted Mande effusively, 
and recalled their previous meeting at the 
Vanes’. Conversation drifted into general 
topics, and finally ended by an adjournment 
to luncheon. 

Howard Mande then strolled over to Miss 
Clemens and was immediately plied with 
questions. They moved apart from the rest 
and sat down in a broad window seat looking 
out on the veranda. The rain was coming 
down in great splashing drops. The man half 
shuddered with that sensuous thrill which the 
mere sound of falling rain excites in some na- 
tures. He looked down quizzingly into the 
girl’s inquiring eyes as she asked : 

*<So you are old friends, are you ?”” 

“Oh, yes!’ he replied, cheerfully, 
«« still, not such very old ones either, as we 
were something more than that not so very 
long ago. I was engaged to her for five 
months!’’ he finally blurted out. Grace 
bounced up with a start—then settled down 
again. It had never dawned on the rather 
spoiled young damsel that any other woman 
than herself could have ever occupied his 
thoughts. She was not the first girl, however, 
who has given that selfsame start and felt 
just such a pang when she has found, unex- 
pectedly, that the world was not a howling 
wilderness before she appeared on the glowing 
horizon of her lover’s dreams. Mande went 
on in a deprecatory kind of way: 

‘«T have been meaning to tell you every 
day, but a fellow rather hates to dilate on the 
charms of being thrown over, when the case is 
personal ; of course you couldn't have thought 
that you were the only girl whom I had ever 
made love to.’ Grace flushed slightly. «I 
met Mrs. Harrison one summer in London. 
You must have heard what a tear she made 
there. Everybody simply went mad over her. 
She was Cecil Sanderson then.”” 

*¢ Oh !"* said the girl, ‘is she Cecil San- 
derson? I don’t think she is such a wonder- 
ful beauty.”” 

‘Well,’ replied the man critically, ‘* of 
course she is older now—and come to think of 
it I do not believe her color is quite so good.”” 
He paused contemplatively. 

‘*I suppose I ought to be frightfully jeal- 
ous,”’ Grace said, ‘* but I'll promise not to if 
you will only go on and tell me all about it.” 

‘¢Well, there is not much to tell; her 
mother never approved of me—she wanted 
Cecil to make a wealthy match. It was per- 
haps only natural, for Cecil’s face was her 
fortune, and a very lovely one at that, though 
there would be no family shekels to back it, 
for the Sandersons lived right up to their in- 
come. Nevertheless two weeks after we met 
we were engaged and we were to be married the 
following May. I traveled around Europe 
with the family the rest of the summer and in 
the autumn we all went back to New York ; 
then I settled down hard to work. She was 
an inspiring kind of a girl, and a little study I 
made of her head thrown back against an 
amber-colored cushion made quite a hit. Oh, 
you need not look so inquisitive,”’ he added 
laughing, ‘*I have not the picture now. Her 
father asked to buy it after the engagement 
was broken and I presented him with it on the 
spot. But all this is away from the point. 
After we had been engaged about five months 
she was seized with a notion that we didn’t 
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care for each other except in a brotherly-sis- 
terly kind of a way. I don’t know what put 
it into her head at first, but her mother did all 
she could to foster it. Anyway, one day we 
were riding together, and had just had a glorious 
gallop—Cecil rides better than any woman I 
ever saw—when she turned to me and said : 

‘«« My dear Howe, does not the idea of our 
marriage strike you as utterly absurd? We 
are letting ourselves be carried away by these 
jolly good times we have together, and not 
remembering that we shall probably have some 
pretty tough ones to wriggle through if we 
should marry. We certainly cannot lead this 
happy-go-lucky kind of existence forever. Let 
us be sensible,’ she said, ‘and look the matter 
straight in the face. In the first place we shall 
not be able to keep these two horses—there 
goes one of our chief pleasures—and that is 
only one out of many.” 

«<¢Oh!" I putin. ‘If you don’t love me 
enough to do without a few of these things at 
first z 

‘©«That’s just it, do we love each other 
enough to do without those things? I am 
afraid we do not. I think I know you about 
as well as I do myself, and I am pretty sure 
you would fret, just like any other man, for 
the things you have been used to all your life. 
Now would that be a happy sort of existence ? 
Please, Howe, do not let us have any heroics 
over it.” 

**T was absolutely dumbfounded at first, but 
at last found voice enough to say that I did 
not agree with her at all, and that she had bet- 
ter speak for herself about the happiness to be 
found in sacrifices. She flushed a little and 
turned her big eyes right on me as she said : 

‘¢¢T am very sorry, Howard, that you can- 
not look at it as I do. I must nevertheless 
consider our engagement broken. I cannot 
marry, feeling as I do about the future.” 

** I stormed and raved and called her every 
hard name imaginable. She only sat a little 
straighter in her saddle, and two little pink 
spots on her cheeks grew deeper and deeper. 
Finally I relapsed into a sullen silence, and 
without a word we rode home. Before I 
could get to her she was off her horse and in 
the house. 

‘¢ That afternoon she sent me a little box and 
anote. The box contained our engagement 
ring ; the note simply said that she was sorry 
that we had parted angrily, and that when I 
was engaged to some charming girl whom I 
really loved I would forgive her and accept 
the friendship which was mine whenever I 
claimed it. I went to her house that night, 
but she was gone. Her mother had hustled 
her off on some visit, and I have never seen 
her until to-day. So that isthe end of my 
story, except that Cecil married Harrison soon 
after. There was some little talk at the time 
of Sanderson being deeply involved by some 
bank failure, and that Cecil’s hand was the 
price of his lease on prosperity ; but I hardly 
think it probable. Cecil has always had rather 
extravagant tastes, and she probably thought 
this was the safest way to insure their gratifi- 
cation. Whatever the case, I am awfully 
grateful to her for releasing me, for now I am 
going to have the sweetest little wife that a 
man ever had.** And he pressed the little 
hand that hung outside the window. 





* * * 


That evening Mrs. Harrison said to her 
husband, ‘* Winfield, I really don’t fancy I 
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shall like this place at all. What do you say 
to our accepting Lady Keene’s invitation at 
once?*’ And so it happened that they sailed 
on the next steamer. 

It was in the autumn, in Paris, that Cecil read 
the announcement of Howard Mande’s wed- 
ding. She was sitting beside an open window. 
The paper slipped slowly to the floor, and the 
beautiful brown eyes looked out over the gay 
boulevard with a hopeless questioning in their 
depths. Howard Mande’s life was henceforth 
crowned with the worldly prosperity which she 
had thought neces ary to its happiness. With 
a keen instinct she had felt that the deprivation 
they must encounter together would tax his 
love beyond its strength, and Time had shown 
that she had not underestimated its enduring 
power, and yet—she remembered the true 
genius which his pictures had shown the win- 
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COSTUME FROM PAULINE 
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ter when he had worked for her, and she re- 
membered the gay, frivolous face of the girl who 
was now his wife, and knew how the divine 
gift would be forever neglected. She looked 
down at the glittering wedding ring on her own 
shapely hand, and then up at the mirror oppo- 
site at the fair young face reflected therein 
with the restless, hopeless look which always 
came to it when she was alone. Then she 
covered her face with her hands with a great 
sob. Were there two lives marred ? 


Those «who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or through a news- 
dealer. Only enough copies to cover actual 
demands are supplied to news stands, and copies 
are ofien unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 
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GLIMPSES 
THaT— 
They are wearing smart shoulder collar- 
ettes in Paris, instead of neck ruffs, which are 
going out. 


THaT— 

Woman should gather ye silks while she 
may—for tea gowns, matinées and such brav- 
ery—while present low prices make it possible 
to do so. 


THaT— 

Four-button heavy white glacé kid gloves, 
for forenoon wear, should be sent to the 
cleaner’s. They are quite another thing from 
the wash glove. 

THaT— 

White-embroidered and elaborately braided 
colored robes are too ‘*loud*’ for women of 
refined tastes. 

THAT— 

An enigmatic X is the latest fad in jeweled 
ornaments. It takes five for a cross-band or- 
namentation on a décolleté gown, and one for 
the belt. 

THAT— 


A certain bride-elect is to spend her honey- 
moon in a castle in Spain. 
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PARTICULARS AS TO THE BUTTERFLY TIE 
NARROW TIE WITH ODD ENDS—THE COLLARS 
TO WEAR WITH SPECIAL VARIETIES OF TIES 

—WaASH FABRIC WAISTCOATS——AMBASSA- 
DOR'S COSTUME—THE SPECIAL ENVOYS 
FROM THIS COUNTRY TO ENGLAND 
FOR THE OCCASION OF THE QUEEN'S 
JUBILEE WILL WEAR THE REG- 
ULATION COURT COSTUME 


A 


E may indulge now to our heart’s con- 
tent in fancy waistcoats, madras ties 
and shirts, and straw hats. The 

summer fashions are definitely settled, and man 
may now clothe himself as becomingly or as un- 
becomingly ashe may choose. The variety of 
styles and patterns is so large that unless a man 
seriously studies the correct shape and correct 
pattern the chances are that he will make 
frightful mistakes. I have discussed the ques- 
tion of collars and cravats as well as waist- 
coats, but there have been so many new things 
in the windows of the best haberdashers lately 
that I must return to the subject again. 

In cravats the butterfly is the proper style, 
and in order to have it correct it must be 
made to order. The haberdashers make them 
too long and too big. The butterfly should 
be just as small as possible—by which I mean 
that it should be large enough to tie and 
not a tenth of an inch larger. When you tie 
a butterfly work the centre into a hard wrink- 
led knot, then pick the ends out so that they 
look like the wings of a butterfly. The best 
materials show dark rich red, green, blue and 
brown grounds, with vivid relief effects in the 
peculiar open diamonds and rings which you 
find in the old draperies and stuffs from the 
Orient. They are much like our old ban- 
danas, except that the colors vary. The stuff 
is a very soft narrow rumchunda. These 
ties should be reversible. Another tie is very 
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narrow with rather odd ends. It is about three- 
quarters of an inch in the band, and one and 
one-quarter inch in the end. It is made in 
very short lengths, and ties in a small bow. 
It is not as popular or as pretty as the soft 
butterfly. 

You will find that a butterfly tie does not 
set well on a straight standing collar. It falls 
out of shape. You can secure a small tie- 
fastener at any haberdasher’s, which will hold 
the tie in its place. I preferto put the butter- 
fly and the high banded turn-down collar 
together, and put a one and one quarter inch 
four-in-hand on a straight stander. 

Lately there has been introduced a standing 
collar with bent-over ends which have rounded 
points. These collars can only be worn with 
Ascots or with four-in-hands. Another new 
collar is of the high-banded turn-down variety. 
It is three inches high and has a solid front 
with rounded tips. You will find that these 
high-banded turn-down collars with the solid 
fronts are very hard to button. The best way 
to master them is to take a hairpin and use it 
as you would a button-hook. It is impossible 
to get one’s fingers between the throat and the 
band of this new collar, and for that reason you 
will find that it is exceedingly difficult to but- 
ton. 

In hunting stocks a variety of new combina- 
tions have been introduced. The fancy 
mixed plaids and the reds and straws are the 
most popular. The hunting stock with tie 
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ends in place of ascot ends is a peculiar thing 
and is not worn by well-dressed men. 

In waistcoats some new cotton stuffs are 
being made up. They are principally in the 
tan shades. These washable or summer 
waiscoats should be cut double breasted with 










































































four white pearl buttons in each row. I do 
not like the figured washable waistcoats. 
They are a little too loud and will not look 
well with business suits. 

The question of uniforms or court dress for 
our Ambassadors has come up again. The 
special envoys who attend the Queen's Jubilee 
will have to wear the regulation black court 
dress, but to give our little Ambassadorial 
contingent a little shine and feathers the gen- 
eral commanding the army, and a Rear 
Admiral have been ordered to join Colonel 
Hay and help him out. Our regular army 
uniforms are certainly not objects of beauty. 
The General will feel like a fish out of water 
when he assembles with the men of his rank— 
and our Admiral will fare but little better. It 
seems wrong that such a big country as ours 
cannot overcome the narrow ideas that are re- 
sponsible for the plain uniforms of regulars 
and our militiamen. Before General Porter 
went over to France he bought a new general's 
uniform and equipments. He is entitled to 
wear these as a retired general officer. When 
the President was inaugurated General Porter 
wore his new uniform and no doubt he will use 
it as his official court dress. Young Mr. 
Logan had himself made a Captain on a 
Governor's staff before he went to Russia, so 
that he could attend court in a uniform. 

It is time that we clothed our official repre- 
sentatives properly. If it is the custom to 
attend court in a diplomat’s attire, then we 
Americans simply show our ill-breeding by 
refusing to enter into the etiquette of the court 
in the proper spirit. Because one Congress- 
man does not wear socks and another will not 
put on a full dress suit is no reason why we as 
Americans should be judged by that standard. 
Asa matter of fact, we are the best-dressed 
people in the world. 


WHAT SHE WEARS x 
ee 








4s Have always known some men who 
I could be depended upon to tell you 
what your friends wore at any func- 
tion,’’ said a society woman the other day, 
‘*but this year they are out of it.’” It ap- 
pears the intricacies of the summer bodice are 
too much for their talents, the trimmings on 
skirt and waist altogether too complex and the 
tout ensemble evidently beyond their capacity. 
And is it any wonder? Was there ever a 
season when such infinite variety was made 
possible or design run into such superlative 
exaggeration, or experiment become so utterly 
reckless? Yet prettier frocks have never been 
worn nor gowns of greater smartness and dis- 
tinction sent out by the great makers, home- 
bred as well as foreign, to their patrons. On 
the other hand, greater eccentricities or any- 
thing more akin to the vagaries of a disordered 
mind than some of the things worn on the 
streets, which by courtesy we must call hats 
and gowns, it were impossible to exceed and 
no doubt difficult even to match elsewhere. 
We may count securely on the finest gowns 
of the season, when not entirely of real lace or 
with real lace bodices, being in the majority 
of cases inset with real lace and elaborated 
with gold or silver threads as well as deco- 
rated with gold, silver, jet, steel or col- 
ored beads and finest of spangles. This com- 
bination is one of great elegance, since it is 
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seldom that these incrustations are not of real 
lace also. 

Crépe de chine is a fabric which lends itself 
admirably to the above-named artistic treat- 
ment, a charming example of which has been 
inspected at leisure, before it was boxed and 
sent off to earn its full measure of praise at an 
early June wedding. You may fancy a crépe 
de chine of lovely texture in the palest imagin- 
able grey, called “ silver,"’ a wondrous tone 
and greatly sought after. The skirt is quite 
full, as all crépe de chine skirts need to be, the 
back fulness extending towards and a little 
over the hips, while the front lies perfectly flat. 
It is hung separately over the most delicious 
deep coral pink satin slip, with bodice lining 
to match. On the bottom of the gown skirt 
is a design eighteen inches wide, of inverted 
flower branches, the heavy clusters with heads 
downward on the hem, and composed entirely 
of real Renaissance lace, the coral reflections 
showing through the mesh. The bodice is 
round, opening on the side, slightly gathered 
in the back, while the front is en blouse sug- 
gestion, with three incrustations of lace, the 
middle one longest and largest, and the back 
designed in a straight lace band across the 
shoulders, the bodice being décolleté, but worn 
with a white mousseline de soie chemisette 
tucked cross wise, and collar band to match, 
with lace lappets at the back, and upstanding 
lace filling in. Both long and short sleeves 
accompany the gown, the long ones of crépe 
de chine, with mousquetaire sleeves, the out- 
side seam in a narrow puff of lace, and moder- 
ate drapery at the top. The short ones are 1 
single bit of drapery all incrusted with lace, 
the bodice then being worn without its chemis- 
ette. Belt of coral satin, draped on the bias 
and rather narrow as most of the belts now 
are, with a single little pucker in the back. 
A rare gown exquisitely graceful. 


THE SLEEVE 


The tendency of the very latest and smart- 
est full-dress long sleeve is not to be draped at 
all at the top, but to continue the arm gather- 
ings, puckerings, or plaitings of tulles or 
gauzes up to the shoulder seam, increasing the 
contour naturally, but in proportion to the size 
of arm and figure. One of the most delight- 
ful examples of this character of gown which 
represents what is most chic, is the following : 
Skirt of sheerest linon, so pale as to verge on 
white, and flowered—having broad spaces be- 
tween—with a single branch of pink carnations, 
the under slip being of carnation pink taffcta. 
This linon skirt only reaches to within fifteen 
inches of the belt, where it is fastened to the 
silk slip, and hangs quite full and separately 
below. The upper space is covered by alter- 
nate three-inch bands of finely tucked white 
mousseline de soie, with the same with bands 
of Valenciennes insertion, fitted to the figure 
like a cuirass. The bodice consists entirely of 
the alternating bands of lace and tucks, is 
round, seamless, en blouse in front, and fastens 
on the side. The long sleeves are fine mous- 
seline de soie plaitings draping the arm its full 
length, with wrists pointed on the back of the 
hand and resting on the knuckles. Around 
the neck is tied an Incroyable cravat of mous- 
seline de soie, ending in a big double bow un- 
der the chin. For belt a bias band drapery of 
carnation silk, with a cluster of pink roses 
worn at the belt a little to the left, upstanding 
on the bodice—a particularly becoming style 
when the waist is long and slender. 
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For a ‘*coming out’’ Newport ball, the 
débutante’s gown also has long sleeves without 
top drapery. The low bodice lining of white 
taffeta is draped with mousseline de soie in a 
soft pretty way, is décolleté square back and 
front, having a bias turquoise-blue velvet band 
for heading passing also over the shoulders, 
and is ornamented across the bust with a row 
of the new X jewel in diamonds, which is so 
much the craze for buckles, brooches, etc., 
and fastened over the blue velvet are very 
fetching and brilliant ornaments. On the left 
shoulder upstanding velvet loops and ends, 
with a lovely bunch of white rose-buds. A 
medium blue velvet belt fastens with a dia- 
mond X. 

Then we have the unlined sleeves of mous- 
seline de soie, draped their full length to the 
shoulder seams in slight gatherings, preserving 
to perfection the symmetrical lines of the arm, 
and—thus shrouded enhancing their beauty a 
hundred fold, for seldom is the epidermis of 
the arm of that fine velvety quality which in 
rare cases gives it such unusual beauty. The 
skirt is an entrancing succession of mousseline 
de soie flounces—five in all—and dipping in 
front, so as to leave the top quite free, the 
flounces being attached to a mousseline skirt 
quite separate from the white taffeta one, be- 
ing joined together at the belt only. On the 
edge of each flounce is a ruaching—quite a nar- 
row one—of mousseline de soie, which gives 
such a light airiness and exquisite beauty to 
the frock, that nothing more ideal could a dé- 
butante wear. 


THE COLLAR BANDS OF GUIMPE AND CHEMI- 
SETTE 

It is to be noted that guimpes and chemi- 
settes have their collar bands attached, as well 
as high collars cut in one very frequently, 
which is not very suitable for our mid-summer 
heat, but as long as fashionable will be tol- 
erated. Fortunately no one need be uncom- 
fortable, the choice of models is so great. 


A CULLING 


Ondoners are experimenting in ‘¢ servant- 
L bicycling *’ as a remedy to uproot diffi- 
culties which have grown up between 
modern mistresses and ‘¢ bad servants.’” With 
so many fields open to poor girls in the present 
day, shops, hotels, clubs, et cetera, it is no 
wonder they rebel against servanthood, which 
to them means one long household drudgery, 
for a few pounds a year, with a ‘* night out ”’ 
occasionally or regularly. 

They need and must pick up some amuse- 
ment, which generally ends in a ‘young 
man to walk with.’’ Should it rain or should 
they be too tired to walk, where are they to 
go? To the public-house or the young man’s 
lodgings? Which is the greater evil? One 
writer declares that calling at the cou..try 
house of a very old friend who never parts with 
her servants until they marry, beheld as her 
trap neared the lodge, the master and mistress 
wheel down the road without seeing her, and 
before she had reached the lodge, groom and 
housemaid flew swiftly by on cycles in a con- 
trary direction. The master of the house had 
provided two bicycles for the household. 
When it rains the maid stays at home and 
when it is fine her ‘* young man,”’ on his bicy- 
cle accompanies her on her ‘kitchen one,” 
with the result of a ride of health instead of a 
sub-rosa courtship. 
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PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE, BY MRS, AMELIA 


E. BARR. 


O this dreary little story of the most 

I bigoted of Christian creeds working 

out in the minds of ignorant fisher- 
folk the century-old ‘* spaedom’’ of their 
heathen ancestors, originally published in 
briefer form in the Century Magazine, the 
author has not prefixed an account of the 
life of the hero’s father, who transmitted the 
curse to his son. The scene is laid in the 
Shetland Islands and on the northern coast of 
Scotland, and the bleak and desolate land- 
scape and the gray and stormy sea and sky 
form an appropriate background to the hope- 
lessness ot the poor actors. The incidents 
that succeed each other all contribute with 
sufficient art to build up the climax of the 
tragedy, the interposition of both nature and 
man, the tyranny of the elements and of the 
kirk, the constantly increasing burden on the 
mother’s heart of a creed that can only offer 
a doubtful hope *‘that God will eventually 
take pity on these babes who have done no 
actual sin,’’ that offers only **so much sor- 
row and pain, and at the end, perhaps, to be 
hardly saved, while all around innumerable 
souls are going down, without hope or helper, 
to eternal wrath!’’ It is small wonder that 
these mourners venture to question, despite 
their fear of the minister, ** What for at all 
had God made man for such a fate?’’ and 
that the heart-broken young widow, weeping 
the total damnation of her dead, unbaptized 
infant, should turn on her lover in strong 
rebellion : **Can you, can the minister, can 
any human being, give me assurance that our 
children will be elect children? If you can. 
not, as the God of my fathers lives, I will not 
bring sons and daughters into life for sin and 
sorrow here and for perdition hereafter. The 
devil shall not so use my body! To people 
hell? No; I will not—not even for your 
love, David!’ 

The ever-deepening gloom of the story is 
relieved somewhat in the earlier scenes by 
more cheerful local incidents, glimpses of old 
legends that were not always sombre, and in 
the latter part by the throwing off by the hero 
of the most menacing articles in his religion. 
It would seem that this fierce conscientious- 
ness could scarcely accept as readily as it did, 
by minister, people and actor in the tragedy, 
the very unsatisfactory account which David's 
father gave of the death of his enemy, for 
which he was accused of murder, and which, 
in spite of Calvinism, seems to have been 
reckoned as one of the results of the mur- 
dered thrall’s curse, centuries before. With 
this combination of both Pagan and Christian 
hopelessness, of unsympathizing Nature and 
starved and tragic lives, Mrs. Barr has pro- 
duced a work which, though it may scarcely 
be called light reading, has serious value as a 
study of a human aspect, and as tending to 
cultivate the more cheerful and _ tolerant 
Christian virtues in our bosoms. The illus- 
trations, by Louis Loeb, who was sent to the 
Shetland Islands to make the drawings, are 
good but not important, and suffer from too 
much reduction in size. (New York: The 
Century Company. ) 


WAGNER aS AN INSPIRATION IN OTHER FORMS 
OF ART THAN MUSIC 


The claims of the disciples of Wagner are, 
as we well know, sufficiently comprehensive, 
and a writer in the last number of the Inter- 
national Studio contributes this leaf to the 
great composer’s laurel: ‘* When analyzing 
the spirit of decoration which controls modern 
art to-day, it is curious how the influence of 
the great tone-poet of Bayreuth is almost in- 
variably found present. Whether the crafts- 
man makes illustrations, carves, fashions mo- 
saics or stained glass, weaves tapestries or 
works cunningly in metals and enamels, he 
is almost certain sooner or later to pay the 
debt he owes to Wagner as a source of inspi- 
ration.”’ Feeling that this great fact might 
be difficult of demonstration, it is buttressed 
by this much more obvious truism —‘*‘ as each 
artist fashions in his own way the impressions 
of beauty he drinks in by sight, by hearing, 
and by passionate emotion, it is not too fan- 





tastic to credit the true source of many a pat- 
tern and many a device no less surely than 
many a picture or poem to Wagner or Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar Khayyam. The artistic 
imagination that wrecks itself in creating is 
not apt to be introspective or to go harking 
back to the sources of its inspiration, so that 
it would be difficult for the craftsman to de- 
termine definitely where his panel or his carv- 
ing originally had birth ; but it might be in- 
teresting to some of these metaphysicians who 
occupy themselves with esthetic things to 
analyze the genesis of the finished work—so 
much from the vision of **the rider on the 
white horse,’’ dimly remembered from some 
long-ago Scripture text, so much from the 
trumpet obligato in the last opera, so much 
from that glimpse of sunset landscape last 
summer, so much from the ‘* Theseus,’’ so 
much from the ‘‘ Féte Champétre’’ in the 
Louvre, so much from ‘* sitting brewing at 
the nappy” last night, so much from those 
summer evenings when “the ripples in 
rhyme the oar forsake,’’ etc., etc. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Npropitious as the weather has been 
| | for wearing such transparent fabrics 
as fashion sanctions this season, and 
in spite of the irritating evidence of seeing our 
smartest gowns hanging for weeks past in 
wardrobe and closet awaiting their call, yet 
must we still go on with our mid-summer 
gown preparations, and with as great haste as 
possible. We shall not regret taking time 
by the forelock when the thermometer sud- 
denly jumps up to its legitimate top notch, 
and we are forced to fly the town for cottage 
or inn miles away and occasions in plenty 
make their demands for proper appareling. 


FOULARDS AND BAREGES 


For those who have gowns yet to plan, or 
who are now in the midst of busy hours mak- 
ing up a foulard, a barége, or some of pretty 
things for afternoon wear, or in a quandary 
about others yet to be decided upon, the fol- 
lowing smart, but simple model, will not be 
overlooked. As foulards and many baréges 
are figured, such skirts may be attached to 
their linings when untrimmed around the 
bottom, as in this case, and should fit the 
figure closely with their scant fulness drawn 
into the back in a few gathers. Three rows 
of white or écru appliqué needlework about 
an inch or an inch and a half wide may be 
laid across the top from hips downward, with 
equal spaces between, forming a point in front, 
while going straight round inthe back, The 
bodice is round, and has a front of blouse ful- 
ness, whereas the back has the least of gathers, 
but all belted in, with two'bretelles in front 
following the blouse lines, and entering the 
shoulder seams, over a narrow square collar 
of the dress material, a'so running over the 
sleeve tops in square epaulettes together in one 
piece, and bordered on the bottom by the same 
appliqué embroidery, which trims the skirt. 
The collar band, of gown material, is also 
trimmed in rows of needlework, put on close 
together witha lace plaited finish at the back. 
Close. fitting wrinkled sleeves, with small puff 
at the top, and wrists finished with lace, or 
with plaitings of mousseline de soie, which 
are very much smarter for neck and wrist 
trimming on gowns of this character. It is 
also considered in better taste to have the 
belts of foulard gowns of the same gown ma- 
terial, with a left-sided bow in up-and-down 
loops. 


GREEN HATS FOR BLUE COSTUME AND VICE 


VERSA 


Supposing this model to be of blue foulard, 
a green straw hat would be the proper thing 
to wear, trimmed with a green scarf around 
the crown of gauze or tulle, and high branch- 
ing pink roses with foliage clustered on the 
left side, and a few roses grouped under the 
brim close to the hair. If the gown were of 
green foulard a blue straw toque wound about 
with intertwinings of green and blue gauze 
with bluets or larkspur clustered on the left. 


LESS EXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


It will be noticed that the foregoing model 
was built at the least possible expense, but yet 
is quite as smart as one expensively trimmed 
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mand three times the price. | It is also a very 
if not really smarter than those which com- 
adaptable model for lawn or dimity wash- 
dresses, using Maltese or Valenciennes lace 
in place of the needlework appliqué, both on 
skirt and bodice, with the addition of some 
rufHe trimming around the bottom of the 
skirt, which being transparent should hang 
separately. At the bottom of each row of 
insertion there should be a little puckered 
lace edging, to prevent that flat stiff expres- 
sion which insertion sometimes gives, and a 
broader insertion with a frill on one end 
should define the bottom of the yoke collar. 
Ribbons of satin, silk or velvet may replace 
these insertions of lace and still define these 
lines perfectly. 


INEXPENSIVE TRAVELING GOWN 


A traveling gown is always a matter of in- 
terest, especially to American women who 
are always en route to somewhere. A pretty 
model is chrerfully offered—a_ Parisian 
counterpart built of tawn-colored cachemire, 
sure to be becoming and extremely useful for 
many occasions. Its skirt is attached to its 
lining, and for that reason is tar less liable to 
accidents, and has nine rows of narrow black 
velvet about the bottom. The round bodice 
dips at the neck in the back into a shallow 
V, while in front it is quite open, crossing 
low down toward the belt of black velvet 
having the edges bound in bias black velvet. 
The sleeves are close-fitting to the arm and 
trimmed almost to the top with bracelets of 
narrow velvet, above which are double frills 
of cachemire, each bordered with two rows of 
black velvet. A fawn-color mousseline de 
sore chemisette is tucked vertically top and 
bottom, with a wide space in the centre, 
where an écru insertion of guipure lace is in- 
set with a collar band to match, plissés of 
mousseline de soie at the back of it and frills 
of the same at the wrists. 


THE BOLERO 


A boléro mantlette is a charming addition 
and is quite the smart feature of the frock 
when worn, It is built of cachemire to 
match, is square and open in front and shows 
only about an inch of belt. On the bottom 
there are nine rows of velvet, which makes 
a round turn in front, leaving two little plain 
triangles at the bottom. Circular cape 
sleeves fall from the shoulders, having nine 
rows of black velvet for trimming also and a 
high Medici collar with rows of velvet on 
the cachemire side, while the inside lining 
béing of white taffeta, it has a full plaiting 
of écru lace trimming the inside. This style 
of gown is too dainty except for short jour- 
neys, when from parlor-car one steps into a 
carriage free from all exposure that would 
prove injurious to it. 


THE MODEL CARRIED OUT IN CHEAPER 
MATERIALS 


This very model, however, could be copied 
in mohair alpaca, or in serge and mohair 
braid substituted for the velvet with capital 
effect, if the braid were tailor pressed. The 
longest and most arduous journey would not 
inflict the least injury on such agown. Piqué, 
lawn, beige, batiste, and plaited taffeta chimi- 
settes, offer the variety needed for changes of 
weather as one travels from place to place. A 
medium blue, red or gray straw toque would 
go with either of these gowns wonderfully 
well. A very smart shape is where the 
straw brim seems to rise up in the back, still 
preserving the same width that it has in 
in front. Whatever flowers shall be chosen 
are to be massed on the crown with stiff 
feathers upright in the back. 


HOTEL SATURDAY NIGHTS 


The nights for dress and dancing and gen- 
eral opportunities for gathering in attentions 
and admiration from the weekly influx of 
men, so necessary to give things a certain 
go, smart frocks are particularly needed as 
mothers and daughters well know and pay 
strict attention to usually. Among the 
dancing set of daughters, they are wise who 
have at least two bodices to each skirt, and 
very clever is she who is provided with three, 
if her wardrobe is on an economical basis. 
The most favorable skirt for this sort of 





combination is a white one, and it so happens 
that this season there are baréges and silk 
and wool grenadines which will outlast any 
two organdies or mousseline de soie, and look 
well to the very end. The newest and pret- 
tiest of models is this one: First a white 
silk slip, then a deep flounce of cream white 
barége rising to the knee in fine plaits, inser- 
tion of lace on the extreme edge. As this 
mode! is for a tall girl, the insertion is broad, 
but were it for one of medium hight it should 
be much narrower, This wide flounce is 
attached to the silk slip, and above it falls a 
similar flounce, narrower of course, and 
above that again a third, these last two 
gathered into the belt at the top. This skirt 
is without question most gracetul and effect- 
ive. A low bodice to match is gathered 
simply into a belt and has short sleeves in 
plaited frills—three short ones. Across the 
square of neck a bit of flounce lace to match 
is laid flat at the left in the back and turned 
in to a point-at the right, and in front this is 
reversed, the narrow end falling on the left 
side, where a frill of lace follows a straight 
line down the bodice and hides the side fast- 
ening. The silk underlining fastens up the 
middle as usual. Flowers of choice, a thin 
sash of gauze or tulle or a ribbon one is all 
that is needed to wear to the smartest of balls 
or dances. 


TREATMENT OF GRENADINE OR GAUZE SKIRT 


If a white silk grenadine should be chosen 
or any gauze like fabric, the deep flounce of 
skirt should be attached, not to the silk slip, 
but to a match upper gored skirt or top, fit- 
ting as the silk one, and this so as not to 
have the seam of flounce sewed to slip show 
through the other two. A _ second waist 
could not be more lovely than if built of pale 
geranium red or pink Liberty silk, with half- 
high neck to bodice, with silk in three flat 
cross plaits front and back, fastening on the 
left, where three black velvet rosettes having 
diamond stars in their centres ornament each 
plait, and the belt being also of black velvet 
with a diamond buckle, the brilliancy of the 
corsage becomes quite charming at night. 
Long silk sleeves, draped at the top slightly, 
have the wrists trimmed with plaited lace, 
and the Raphael neck is also finished with 
lace to match, without destroying the lines. 
A dog-collar necklace is most appropriate, 
but strings of pearls are always the perfection 
of neck ornaments. Some of the sheer wash 
batistes in yellow, pink, green or blue, pale 
and ethereal tints, are charmingly fresh and 
dainty for girls in their teens going to an 
evening dance. Flounced to the waist, lace- 
trimmed or untrimmed, with pretty sashes, 
knots of ribbons, etc.—what is more in tune 
with the sweet beauty of youth, which is 
loveliest in simple things, fabrics of the least 
value becoming almost glorified by contact ? 


WAGNER AS A MAN 


Wagner was selfish to the last degree. Read 
the correspondence between Wagner and 
Liszt; think of Wagner’s frightful extrava- 
gance, his arrogance, his petty jealousy of 
his brother artists! Wagner’s continual and 
fierce attacks on Meyerbeer show that he had 
no sense of obligation. Wagner should never 
have forgotten that it was Meyerbeer’s 
recommendation that caused his Rienzi to be 
produced. The enormous success of this work 
at once made Wagner a most conspicuous 
figure among contemporary musicians. This 
success procured him the position of court 
onductor at Dresden, the very place formerly 
occupied by no less a man than Weber. This 
is notall Wagner owes to Meyerbeer. It was 
solely through the efforts of this very Meyer- 
beer that the Flying Dutchman was produced 
at Berlin. 

Thus it was the most influential musician 
of his time who furthered Wagner’s interests, 
and used his influence, not with some smal! 
provincial theatres but with the foremost 
institutions—Berlin and Dresden, Com- 
mon decency should have prevented Wagner: 
from abusing not only the works but even 
the personal character of Meyerbeer. Of 
course it could not be expected that Wagner 
should ever tolerate Meyerbeer’s music—that 
is impossible; but he should at least have 
kept his opinions to himself. 
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A ALA TARA AAS 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 





RULES 


(t) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. t 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

revided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with §1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reerence, Subscribers should keep 
files o Vogue. There are, to date, over 900 


questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 
917. Monograms for Men.—To J., 


Syracuse.—Will you kindly let me know 
if it is considered good form for a man to 
have his monogram on his writing paper? 

The use of monograms is growing less 
and less, and they are not considered good 
form for men. A plain address of initials 
are good form, but better than either are 
a crest or coat of arms. 


918. Proper Coat for Morning 
Wedding. — Paying for Carriages. 
—To E. L.—(1) Is a cutaway coat ever 


permissible at a morning wedding, instead 
of a frock coat? 

(2) Who arranges about the carriages, 
the groom or the bride’s family? 

(1) The cutaway coat does not take the 
place of a frock coat at a morning wedding 
if the bride is to wear the customary bri- 
dal gown. That is, the groom, as well as 
the ushers, best man and guests wear frock 
coats. 

(2) This is one of the questions that we 
have answered on very many occasions, 
and it is a difficult question to answer, be- 
cause such customs change with different 


localities. The expenses of a wedding are 
practically not divided at all. That is to 
say, they all fall on the bride. She sup- 


plies her own gowns, the wedding invita- 
tions, the collation, the reception, the 
church, the music, the flowers, everything 
that contributes to making a wedding an 
expensive and costly proceeding. The 
bridegroom usually gives at his expense 
a dinner or supper to his ushers, a week 
or so before the wedding, gives them also 
gloves, ties and pins, and usually gives 
the bride and briuesmaids bouquets. All 
the carriages at the wedding that are for 
the use of the bride and bridesmaids going 
to the church are paid for by the bride. 
The carriages that bring the groom and 
his ushers to the church are usually paid 
for by the groom. In leaving the church 
there is some difference. If the bride and 
groom drive away from the church to a 
reception at the bride’s house, the carriage 
is paid for by the bride. If the bride is 
married in traveling dress and the bride 
and groom leave a church directly to go 
to a railway station, or whatever place 
they may have determined upon, then the 


groom pays for the carriage. 


g19. Evening Dress.—To E. D.— 
(1) If one is asked to dinner and after- 
ward to the theatre, what should be worn, 
a dinner coat or full dress? 

(2) If in midsummer is it 
wear an overcoat over one’s evening dress 
in going from the hotel to theatre or din- 
ner or dance? 

(3) Is a Tuxedo coat proper for dinners 
of all kinds; I mean formal or informal, 
at which ladies may or may not be pres- 


necessary to 


ent? It strikes me the Tuxedo coat is not 
yet thoroughly understood. I have seen 
them at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


and I think they are out of place. 
(1) Do not wear a dinner coat. 
the long-tailed coat. 
(2) Temperature alters all 


Wear 


rules as to 


dress. In very hot weather men wear din- 
ner coats more than they do full dress 
egats; and with a dinner coat a straw hat 
ard no overcoat is customary. But if one 


is asked to dinner either in winter or sum- 
mer he should wear the long-tailed coat, 
and in summer take a light-weight Inver- 
ness or a light covert coat, sufficiently 
long to cover the tails of the coat. It is 
never safe to go out in the summer with- 
out an overcoat. There is too much possi- 
bility of sudden showers and chills. 

(3) The Tuxedo coat is not a dress coat 
at all. It is never a compliment to one’s 
host to wear a dinner coat when invited 


out to dine, and they should not be worn 
at the opera. You are quite right in your 
views. 


920. Presenting Letters of In- 
troduction.—To Carl, Philadelphia.— 
(1) What is the proper procedure in pre- 
senting a letter of introduction when a 
young married couple move to a strange 
city? 

(2) What is the proper procedure when 
a young man is in a strange city for a 
few days and his letter of introduction is 
to a man? 

(3) To a woman? 

(1, 2, 3) There is no difference in the 
proper procedure in any of these cases. 
A letter of introduction should be left at 
the house of the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, together with the card of the per- 
son to be introduced. The reason for this 
should be obvious enough, namely: It is 
optional with a person receiving a letter 
of introduction whether he should act 
upon it or not. It is not infrequently the 
case that persons receiving letters of in- 
troduction are indisposed for some reason 
to call upon the person who is to be intro- 
duced. There may be illness in the family, 
the house may for the time being not be 
in a condition to receive guests, etc., etc., 
and a visit should not be forced upon any 
one at any time, as might be the case 
were a person having a letter of intro- 
duction to carry it when calling in person. 
After you have had your letter and your 
card delivered, the person to whom the let- 
ter is addressed doubtless will call upon 
you at once, or write you a note, or show 
you civilities in some form. 


g21. Use of Coat of Arms.—To C. 
C.—(1) Will Vogue kindly tell me if using 
a coat of arms of our family is good form, 
or 

(2) Is it considered better form to use 
one’s monogram for letter-heads, and also 
for sealing the envelope, and for any other 
use. 

(1) A woman may use her father’s coat 
armor on the shield only and without 
crests or helmet. Or by courtesy she uses 
her husband’s coat armor. Therefore you 
are strictly right in using your family coat 
of arms, as we assume that that which we 
find stamped at the head of your letter paper 
is your husband’s coat armor. A crest or 
helmet, as used in heraldic devices indi- 
cates a man, because men, not women, 
wear helmets, and the surmounting orna- 
ment of the helmet was termed a crest. 
This was made of either metal, hair or 
feathers. It is incongruous, therefore, for 
women to use crests on note paper. They 
should use the coat of arms, placing it 
either in a diamond or circular shield. 
Present usage, however, sanctions the 
shield in any shape for the arms of wo- 
men. 

2) The use of monograms on letter pa- 
per is entirely a matter of personal taste. 
They have no heraldic meaning. The form 
and general arrangement of monograms 
is a matter of current fashion, and changes 
continually. The present fashion is to 
have a very small monogram arranged as 
a scriptogram in a small circle about three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. This is 
stamped either in one color or in a num- 
ber of colors. If you use a coat of arms 
stamped on your letter paper, you should 
use the same for the wax seal. If you use 
a monogram on the letter paper, likewise 
use a monogram on the seal. 


922. Reference to One’s Hus- 
band Professionally. —To R.—Should 
the wife of a physician or dentist, speak- 
ing of her husband, mention him as Mr.—, 
or Dr.—? 

There are three different ways of refer- 
ring to one’s husband. Suppose your hus- 


band’s name to be Dr. John Jones. To 
the members of your family you would 
mention him as John. To those with 


whom you have no intimate acquaintance, 
or with whom you are dealing in a busi- 
ness way, you would speak of him as 
Dr. Jones. To those you meet socially 
you should mention him as ‘‘My husband.” 

923. Cloth for Light Weight 
Overcoat — Colored Shirts and 
Frock Coats—Silk Hat and Cut- 
away Coat— Fancy Waistcoats— 
White Cuffs and Colored Shirts.— 


To Hal.—(1) What cloth would you sug- 


gest for a light weight overcoat? 

(2) Is a colored shirt allowable with a 
frock coat? 

(3) Is a silk hat allowable with a cut- 
away coat? 


(4) What is the correct fancy vest for a 
morning suit? 


* 
‘ 5 


(5) Are white cuffs worn with colored 
shirts? 
(1) Light weight does not exactly de- 


scribe what you are seeking. We presume 
you mean light colored coat. There is 
only one cloth that is much used for this, 
that is covert coating, which comes in a 
variety of tan shades, and is very smooth 
in texture, or has a slight rib. With even- 
ing dress an Inverness of black broad- 
cloth made for use in the summer is also 
a light overcoat. If made for winter use 
an Inverness is thickly lined. Other over- 
coats are usually of heavy cloth and would 
probably not be what you want. 

2) Colored shirts are not infrequently 
worn with frock coats and are considered 
good form. Particularly is this so when 
the frock coat is not black. The conven- 
tional shirt with a frock coat is a white 
shirt, and we should recommend you to 
wear that only unless you have a large 
wardrobe and make a point of dressing 
in the top of the fashion. There are not 
many men who have either the time or the 
money to dress this way. It is extremely 
expensive. 

(3) Not only is a silk hat allowable with 
a cutaway coat, but it is the only hat suit- 
able to a cutaway. This means black cut- 
aways. When the cutaway is gray or any 
color other than black, it is not unusual 
to wear a pot hat. But this is a business 
suit in reality, and business suits are not 
subject to such fixed customs as morning 
and evening dress. 

(4) Our preference for a morning suit 
is that the waistcoat should always be the 
same stuff as the trowsers and coat, except 
in summer, when washable stuffs are used 
for waistcoats. When one gets into the 
practise of wearing fancy waistcoats, one 
stands in peril of being overdressed. 

(5) Occasionally white cuffs are worn 
with colored shirts, but it is very unusual 
to see them. The cuffs are of the same 
stuff as the shirt, the collar only being 
white. 

924. Mr.—Esq.—Pink Coats—En- 
tree, when Served — Winding a 
Horn—Questions Club—An Hotel— 
Letters of Presentation—Pronun- 
ciation of Rise and Patent—Mark 
Lemon—Ladies and Gentlemen.— 
To K.—Your numerous questions have 
not been answered before because they did 
not comply with our Rule 2 of writing 
only on one side of the paper. The space 
in Vogue has been so much in demand 
this spring that we have defered replying 
to your questions until now, giving prefer- 
ence to those that complied with our rules. 

(1) Is not “Esq.” after a gentleman’s 
name considered more elegant than ‘‘Mr.,”’ 
in the superscription of letters? 

(2) Men wearing the “scarlet hunting 
coat,” should they be spoken of as the 
“Pink,” and why? 

(3) In serving a dinner, should the en- 
tree be served before or after the roast? 

(4) Is it proper to say when a guard 
on the coach is blowing the horn, that he 
is “winding the horn’? 

(5) Is there a club in this country that 
by paying an annual fee we may have all 
questions answered? 

(6) Is it proper to 
“a hotel’? 

(7) How should a letter of presentation 
be delivered? 

(8) Do you pronounce “The Rise and 
Fall of the Dutch Republic” “‘Rice’’? 

(9) Do you consider “pat-ent” or “pa- 
tent” leather more elegant? 

(10) Who was Mark Lemon? 

(11) In signing a woman’s name, is it 
considered more elegant to say L. B. 
Knight, or Lucille B. Knight, in letters 
to equals? 

(12) In speaking, should you ever call 
women ladies, or men gentlemen? 

(1) This question has been answered at 
length on several occasions. The sub- 
stance of the reply that we have ginven is 
that the use of Esq. or Mr. is a matter of 
taste, but that good sense is against the 
use of Esq. 

(2) Red English military coats are termed 
scarlet. Red riding coats are termed pink. 
Golf coats are called red. Why these dis- 
tinctions we do not know. 

(3) The entree is served before the roast. 
There can be any number of entrees. 

(4) “Winding thehorn” is a poetic phrase 
and in that sense correct. It is good 
coaching vernacular, however, to say that 
the guard blew or sounded the horn. 

(5) We have never heard of such a club. 
Vogue itself may be regarded virtually as 
the least expensive club of the kind. 

(6) An hotel is correct. When a word 
begins with the letter h, and the first syl- 
lable is not accented, the article an is used 


say “an hotel,” or 


7° 


in preference to the article a, the initial 
h being treated as if it were silent. 

(7) See answer 920 published in this is- 
sue. 

(8) It is pronounced Rice. 
noun, “Rize” the verb. 

(9) Either is correct, but pa-tent is re- 
garded as more elegant. 


“Rice” is the 


(10) Mark Lemon was one of the most 
famous artists on London Punch. He 
died not long ago, and has a reputation 


not second to that of Du Maurier. 

(11) This is not so much a question of 
elegance as a question of custom. We 
have answered this question fully before, 
giving examples of famous persons who 
have signed their names in full and those 
who have signed their names with the ini- 
tials only. _We regard it as more elegant 
to sign the name in full. 

(12) When to use the word “lady” and 
when the word “woman” is a very broad 
subject. This question was answered at 
length in Vogue dated April 16, 1896, about 
three columns of space being given to the 
reply. Good taste and common sense are 
the determining reasons. As a_ general 
rule, it safe to say ladies when one is cere- 
monious, e. g., one would address an audi- 
ence as “Ladies and gentlemen,” though 
with entire propriety one might speak of 
the same audience as composed of men 
and women, and might seem ridiculous in 
saying it was composed of ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

925.—Hotels Near Central Park 
—Places for Summer Near New 
York — Wardrobe Suitable for 
Such Places — Bathing Suits — 
Ladies’ Tailors — Smart  Dress- 
maker. —To B.—Two ladies wish to 
settle in New York, and desire to ascer- 
tain— 

(1) Name of some select hotel near the 
Park which would be desirable as a per- 
manent home. 

(2) What place or places would you rec- 
ommend to stop at during the heated term, 
in the vicinity of New York, near enough 
to admit of frequent visits to town, as the 
elder lady will be under a physician’s care? 

(3) What wardrobe is necessary for a 
young lady at a summer reosrt of this de- 
scription? 

(4) Where can a good ready-made bath- 
ing suit be obtained? 

(5) Can a white one be worn in the East, 
and if so how should it be made and of 
what material? 


(6) Please name a good ladies’ tailor 
whose prices are moderate. 
(7) Also some establishment that im- 


ports stylish dresses, where at close of 
season some pretty evening gowns, etc., 
could be bought at a reduced figure. 

(8) Recommend a private dressmaker 
willing to alter and utilize, one capable 
and chic only. 

(1) The first class hotels which are close 
to the Park are quite expensive, but we 
give you a list of them so that you may 
write for terms: Hotel Netherland, Fifty- 
ninth street, on the Plaza; Hotel Savoy, 
Fifty-ninth street, on the Plaza; the Plaza 
Hotel, at the same place; Hotel Marie 
Antoinette, Sixty-sixth street and Broad- 
way; Hotel Majestic, Seventy-second street 
and Central Park, West; Hotel Endicott, 
Eighty-first street and Columbus avenue; 
Hotel Bayard, Fifty-fourth street and 
Broadway; Madison Avenue Hotel, Fifty- 
eighth street and Madison avenue. The 
last three named hotels are less expen- 
sive than the others. At all of these hotels 
suites may be engaged by the month or 
longer. 

(2) Seabright, Long Branch, Monmouth 


Beach, Lawrence, Larchmont, Staten Is- 
land. All of these places are within easy 
access of New York. 


(3) Shirt waists, a bicycle suit, a golf 
suit, several pique and linen skirts, two or 
three gingham or chambray morning frocks, 
an ecru batiste, an organdie, a tailor gown 
to wear into town, and several simple even- 
ing gowns. 

(4) All the leading dry good stores keep 
ready-made bathing suits. 

(5) White bathing suits are very seldom 
seen, being too conspicuous. If you wish 
one it should be made of fine brilliantine, 
which sheds the water and does not cling 
to the figure. 

(6) We have sent you addresses by mail. 

(7) Most of the dressmakers import 
models, which may be bought late in the 
season at reduced prices. 

(8) We cannot recommend a chic and 
capable dressmaker who alters only, but 
there are some who alter and utilize your 
own things in connection with other or- 
ders. Alterations are usually done by a 
dressmaker at home. 
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|| ammuat Saise Over 6,000,000 Boxes !‘ | 


BEELLs4S 





as Wiod and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such | 
| 
} 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


Relief in Twenty Minutes.‘ 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


ora 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical 
energies of the human frame, and are 
positively 


Without a Rival! 


| 
They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
| 








structions or irregularities of the system. 
25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 


PB. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York. 
Book Free upon application, 














f Your Child 
‘¢ Toes In’”’ 


It is easy to prevent it. We have a shoe 
made on purpose that gives the liit'e 
foot just the correction needed, 


Price $2.00. 


Just an illustration of the fact that we 
are better prepared to furnish every- 
thing for children’s needs than any 
other house in the world. 


Our Catalogue 


(sent free for four cents postage) 
brings all the advantages of clothing 
children at the ‘‘ Children's Store” 
within the reach of every home in 
the U.S. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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Packer’s 


very excellent results. 


and scalp.”"—Woman’s Medical Fournal. 
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The | 
United States 


Circuit Court 








has granted an injunction against all infringers on 
| the patented Imperial Hair Regenerator, manufac- 
tured only by the Impern.! Chemical Mfg. Co., 292 









rd sth-ave,, N. Y., and the learned Judge on the bench 
TOR 

1 GUMS IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERA 

For Gray or Bleached Hair. 

Tt BREATH atom of poisonous matter, will not stain the scalp, 
and baths do not affect it. Neither does curling nor 
We make applications a specialty, and give ab- 
A TRIAL WILL PROVE THIS TRUE. solute privacy. Samples of hair colored free of charge. 
Sample for the postage, three cents. 


TE TEETH pronounced it ** a useful and meritorious invention.” 
Clean, odorless, lasting. It does not contain an 
crimping. Price $1.50 and $3.00, 
Te POCKET | ANY SHADE OF ANY COLOR. 
FACIAL MASSAGE BY EXPERTS 











HALL & RUCKEL 
7 NEW YORK. —_ Proprietors LONDON § .292 Fifth Avenue, 
24 | 


| Between 30th and 31st Sts. (take elevator). 
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“ There is no better test of refinement 
than the perfume one uses” we ve us 





Leading Druggists and Department 


| MOUSON’S . . . . 
: ... VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet % J 





GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., ws. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WHOLESALE AGENTS 


18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, - - 
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Ua | The Princess of Wales 


ORDERS 
JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT 


Marlborough House, S. W. 
a Please send for the use of H.R.H., the Princess of Wales, 
b] six dozen of JOHANN HOFF’s MALT EXTRACT as 
| soon as possible. Kindly give two bottles to bearer for 
] to-day's luncheon. y ours faithfully, 
JOHN GWILLIM, Cellarman 
For H.R.H. 

The genuine JOHANN HOFF S MALT EXTRACT mokes Fiesh and 
Riood. Une dozen bottles of the genuine JOHANN HOFF'’S MALT Fx- 
TRACT wid give more streng'h and contains more nutritive e.ements than 
one cask of ale or porter, without being intoxicating. 

EISNER & MENDELSON CO.,, Sole Agents, New York, q 


te AWK OF IMITATIONS 

* 2h Phe al ale le a ls a a a Bl 2 aie he a a in ae ae a Pin af 

MODELS IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 
THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


NEW YORK 





PARIS 





UNDOUBTEDLY 


IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT KNOWN 


Its purity and blandness, its perfect cleansinz, refreshing and hygienic qualities 
have made this soap famous for Bathing and Shampooing. 


** For some years we have been using and recommending Packer’s Tar Soap with 
It is especially an all-round soap, good for the body and for the head 


3 East 19th St. 34 Rue Vivienne 
HIGH 


uch, PHAETONS 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


You don’t have 
to pay fancy fig- 
ures tor our Car- 
riages. Our large 
factory and im- 
mense output of « 
similar vehicles 
enables 
us to of- 
fer the 
best at 
about 
what 










Tar Soap 


pay for the poor kind. 
Don't fail to send for our Art Catalogue; it is ir- 
teresting and convincing. 


COLUMBUS PHAETCN CO.. 








COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


‘WHAT COMES EASY, 
GOES EASY.”’ 


Cheap Skirt Bindings Last a Little While, 
end Look Badly While They Last. 





tet 


Lasts a GREAT WHILE, LOOKS WELL, 
and WEARS WELL all the time 
LOOK ON THE BACK ‘er the lettes S,H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





FORMS 


COMFORTABLE 


ADJUSTABLE. COOL. 
BLACK —— WHITE 
ASSORTED SIZES 
Sample Pair by mail, soc 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
907 Broadway 722 Marshall Field Annex 7 Temple Place 


THREE OAKS, MICH, 





¥ ogue Binding Cases 
SLO cd Dek Cases as shown 
eye Mee here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
ot Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 
paper necessitated. 
It is light and dur- 
— able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament, 

Address, 

VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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SILVER IN HOUSE AND PER- 
SONAL ADORNING 


Ime was when silver was almost ex- 

i clusively a dining room display with- 

in the means of the few. Little by 
little this chaste metal has spread until it 
now pervades the entire house, brightening 
the modest flat as well as adding splendor to 
the mansion. Extensive mining of the raw 
material, invention and skilful fashioning 
have combined to fill desk and toilet table, 
bric-a-brac stand, cabinet and mantel with 
beautiful objects in which utility is grace‘ully 
wedded fo art, 

In personal adornment also silver plays a 
conspicuous part transforming prosaic bags 
and umbrella tcps for instance into eye charm- 
ing objects. : 

The great vogue of silver ornamentation 




















is especially grateful to the gift bestower, as 
the silver smiths’ pretty fashionings cover so 
wide a range as to meet every variety of 
taste and every weight—light as a moonbeam 
to heavy as a goldmine—pocket book. 

The substantial wedding gift ciass of silver 
is, as always, within the means only of the 
well to do, unless the donor is brave enough 
to split dozens or select some one really 
beautiful object, which may be somewhat 
overshadowed by the other gifts in sets when 
displayed among the wedding presents. It 
is, however, the thousand and one pvetty 
trifles that the majority of purchasers find 
most interesting, such for instance as The 
Gorham Manufacturing Company’s Lord 
Byron vinaigrette (illustrated in Fig. 4411). 
The body is of crystal, and there isa silver gilt 
top set with an amethyst. The bottom is 
also of silver gilt with seal on the end. 

Among other objects seen at these silver- 
smiths is the belt shown in Fig. 4407. It 
is of pigskin with silver gilt ornamentation on 
the buckle. 

A pretty cigarette case (Fig. 4408) is in 
silver gilt or it can be had in silver also, 

Fig. 4410 shows at the right a beaded 
shopping bag with silver-gilt top. At the 
left is a chatelaine bag lined with silk bro- 
cade, 

The handsome chatelaine illustrated in 
Fig. 4409 is of silver gilt, set either with 
amethyst or carbuncle, whichever the pur- 
chaser may prefer. The chain to the ex- 
treme right has as a pendant a mirror; the 
next chain suspends a pencil. The middle 
chain holds a tablet. The powder-horn 
shaped pendant is a perfume bottle. : The 
remaining chain holds a court-plaster case. 





Vogue of 17 ‘Fune will con- 
tain an illustrated article on 


thoes. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION 
DESIGNS 


Ig. 4460—Visiting gown of Wedge- 
wood blue shot taffeta. Skirt sun- 
plaited. Bodice round, opening on 

the side, fastened by two cut-steel buttons. 
Large rever on the right, with guipure lace 
band finish on the edge. Sleeves in one 
piece, slight top drapery. Old rose bias vel- 
vet belt and collar-band, with high guipure 
collar, plaited, and pointed tabs of white net, 
with narrow pink velvet ribbon in rows, 
matching heading to guipure band. 





Fig. 4471—Dove-gray cloth boléro jacket, 
with epaulettes and Medici collar in one 
piece, jacket cut up in the back with plaits. 
Embroidery in two shades of gray and white. 
Ruching of gray mousseline de soie and white 
lace. 

Fig. 4466—Matron’s house dress of black 
silk open-mesh grenadine made over white 
silk. Skirt with narrow rows of black rib- 
don run on, accordion plaited. Round waist, 
plaited, fastens on the side with three open 
jet and diamond buttons. Plissé lace collar 
trimmed with white lace. Sleeves in one 





piece, shirred with black ribbon lengthwise. 
Black lace frills. Black lace and white silk 
collar-band, Black satin pointed belt. 

Fig. 4467—Casino gown in fawn and white 
plaid veiling. Skirt untrimmed. Jacket 
bodice double-breasted, fastens with porcelain 
buttons in fawn and white, Revers of fawn 
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satin, with ivory-white Bruges lace super- 
imposed. Tailor sleeves, lace cuffs. White 
lawn and lace collar-band. White gloves, 

Fig. 4468 —Young matron’s toilette for 
a luncheon. Skirt of pale lavender-blue 
moiré barége, trimmed with cross bands of 
beige lace, separately hung over current-red taf- 
feta. Embroidered a jour beige batiste basque 
bodice, showing red silk lining ; sleeves match 
skirt. Red silk collar-band. Lace and lav- 
ender-blue mousseline de soie frills at neck 
and wrists. Russian belt. 

Fig. 4462 —White checked piqué forenoon 
gown. Skirt trimmed above the knee with 
seven rows of white braid. Eton waist, vest 
front; square flaps of turquoise-blue cloth, 
held down by large cut-pearl buttons. White 
China silk plissé shirt-waist, belted down with 
silver chain belt. Piqué sleeves slashed and 
strapped to show tops of China silk sleeves. 


vi 


White plaited silk collar-band and plaitings 
above of the same. 

Fig. 4463—Matron with mauve lawn 
moiré in white, built over mauve taffeta. 
Skirt untrimmed. ‘Bodice round and gath- 
ered into belt of mauve silk, striped with n:r- 
row black velvet. Front of white gauze, 
striped also with narrow velvet. Maltese 
lace collarette. Sleeves slightly draped over 
silk. Frills of white gauze at wrists and 
neck, with mauve silk collar-band. 

Fig. 4461—Beige linen gown built over 
grasshopper green silk. Bottom of skirt 
trimmed with narrow green ribbon in five 
rows, pointed, with crossed«nds. Eton waist 
entirely covered with ribbons, crossing in the 
back. Beige sleeves in one piece with epau- 
lettes faced up with green silk. White 
mousseline de soie frills plissé at neck and at 
wrists. 

Fig. 4469—Currant red driving coat in 
finest ladies’ cloth. Tight-fitting back, 
loose fronts fastened with three square per- 
forated jet buttons. Small high revers. 
Black open-work silk braid embroidery and 
jet button finish to design. The same on 


edge. Long tailor sleeves. Chemisette, 
collar and black satin stock. 
Fig. 4470—Cedar-brown etamine skirt 


built over silk lining same shade. Skirt 
trimmed with velvet ribbon in black or the 
same color, Belt and attached loops to match 
skirt trimming. This skirt may be worn with 
various separate waists. 

Fig. 4459 —Garden party toilette. Skirt 
of rose pink mousseline de soie mottled with 





damask tints and tucked lengthwise. On the 
bottom a flounce of white Brussels lace with 
five cross bands of insertion to match let in, 
the tucks cut from under, and the skirt 
hung separately over white taffeta. High 
bodice of white silk, the lower half draped 
with mousseline de soie, the upper part in 
alternate bands a la | ompadour, of lace and 
tucks Fichu drapery, a lace flounce over 
pink mousseline de soie, and sash with long 
ends in the back of mousseline also. Long 
sleeves in cross bands of lace insertion, fitting 
the arm closely. Lace at neck and at wrists 
with mousseline de soie collar band. 

Fig. 4458—For promenade. Blue fou- 
lard with white figure. Skirt untrimmed 
but laid in a cluster of flat plaits on the left. 
Round bodice, bias in the back, with bias 
plaited front drawn over to the left, where it 
fastens under foulard and lace ruffles, plaited 
also, but showing a plain blue foulard deep 
corselet front, banded across with lace inser- 
tion. Tight-fitting sleeves, with simple puff 
and plaited ruffle. Plain blue foulard plissé 
at wrist and collar band with white linen 
collar. 

Fig. 4473—White serge gown, trimmed 
elaborately with white satin braid. Bell skirt 
trimming, in groups of four rows, dipping in 
front, shorter in the back. Jacket bodice, 
quite open with white poult de soie revers, or- 
namented square opal-tinted buttons, and the 
rest of fronts striped with braid close together 
from shoulder to belt. Short basque like- 
wise covered with braid. Serge sleeves tight 
to the arm, wound with braid in groups of 
three rows. Epaulettes crenelated braided, 
and lined with silk. White lisse and yellow 
lace front and collar band. High collar of 
lisse and lace plissé ends brought down into 
chemisette and wrists trimmed to match. 

Fig. 4472—Park coaching gown of beige 
cachemire, en princesse. Skirt at the knee 


trimmed with five rows of white silk and 
silver braid. Cuirass effect of solid biaid 
across the hips. Boléro suggested by braid in 
groups across bodice, and assisted by beige 
guipure and white satin revers. Sleeves tight- 
fitting, with bracelets of braid in groups. 
Fitted puff, solidly braided at the top. Braided 
white satin collar-band and Vandyck mous- 
scline de soie plissés at neck and wrists. 

Fig. 4465—Yourhful afternoon frock in 
straw-color organdie. Round skirt, flounced 
in the back with Valenciennes, while the 
front has a Spanish flounce, with three cross 
rows of Valenciennes insertion and narrow 
lace heading. Apron effect, in three rows 
of insertion inlet lengthwise. Round gath- 
ered bodice, back and front having insertions 
to match, running crossways, the neck being 
half low. The sleeves are more fully drap:d 
at the top with mousquetaire lace, and or- 
gandie effect on the lower arm, finished by 
frills of lace at the wrists. 
white gauze ribbon, striped with white satin, 


GOWNS BY PAULINE 
SHOWN ON PAGE 365 


Fig. 4397 —Lilac organdie over lilac silk. 
A seven-gored skirt, trimmed with black 
lace insertion or lace. Bodice, left side of 
hand-made tucks and black insertion ; right 
side tucked shirrings and lace. Girdle. 
Bows on collar, sleeves and shoulders of 
moss-green velvet. The girdle should come 
a little below the waist line, in order to give 
a pretty curve of the figure, instead of the 
cut-off look which straight belts give. 

Fig. 4398—Handsome cream silk 
over cream sa‘in. Made in princess model, 
with tulle between the lace and _ satin. 
The lace is draped diagonally from the right 
shoulder down to nearly the bottom of the 
skirt on the Ieft side, where it is finished 
with a large cluster of snowballs and lilies- 
of-the-valley. The lace is brought up on 
the right side and finished at the back of the 
right hip with a jabot of lace, one long end 
and a loop of cream satin ribbon. The back 
of the skirt is arranged in straight, heavy 
plaits from the neck down. Elbow sleeves 
of shirred lace, with full jabots of edge lace 
at top, a bunch of snowballs on one shoulder 
and lilies-of-the-valley on the other, which 
also finish the bottom of the sleeves. 


lace 


NOTES FROM PARIS 


GOUJON GOUJAT 


Oujon is very suggestive of goujat 
f. Anglicé cad. The investigation 
into the causes of the: Rue Jean 
Goujon fire has startlingly brought to light 
the goujaterie of the mondain species. Mar- 
ket-women in reading the lists of killed and 
injured noticed that ¢a manque d’ hommes. 
But there was no lack of men at the fancy 
fair—a happy hunting ground for heiresses, 
rich married beauties who might be expected 
to more than pay their way, and fashionable 
women having the best chefs and boxes at 
the opera. These pretty fellows got away 
unburned. They have been keeping quiet, 
and mean to do so until the sensation has 
died out. The investigating magistrate has 
trouble in keeping the ladies to the point he 
wants to clear up—namely, what caused the 
fire, and who is responsible for it, and when- 
ever he has to examine a lady who escaped, 
her indignation at ces messieurs bursts al) 
bounds. She saw them one minute the 
courtiers of the patronesses and other ladies 
of mark, and the next moment knocking 
them aside and trampling them down. Their 
ruffianism was indescribable. It greatly 
added to the horrors of the catastrop' e. 
There is scarcely a man who got away that 
did not behave with the utmost brutality. 
In knocking aside women they shoved them 
behind the door, which opened on the in- 
side. This helped to choke up the passage. 
Their precipitation was unnecessary, and had 
they not choked the exit with those whom 
they disabled, things would not have been 
so bad. The magistrate refuses to learn 
the names of these beaux messieurs. It 
they trampled down their own mothers, it 
would be nothing to him in his official char- 
acter. I dare say he is told not to reveal the 
mondains whom the lady witnesses denounce. 
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Since the President was hissed at Auteuil, his 
great object has been to propitiate the class 
that fills the stand-houses there. The lady 
witness, with anger in her eye, will relate 
how she saw canes used to belabor other 
ladies, and kicks administered as if by pro- 
fessors de la savate. One nice fellow beat 
down a lady with his cane, to stand on her 
and get to an aperture in the wall above him. 
Human nature was, however, vindicated. 
By whom? The plumber, Piquet ; the job 
cabdriver, Georges; the slater, Desjardins ; 
the street sweeper, Dhuys; the cook and 
scullions of the Hotel du Palais; two sweeps, 
four policemen, and two footmen. The 
master of one of the footmen has given him 
£400 a year. Piquet saved 150 lives, 
and then went to the hospital to get his burns 
attended to. He and his comrades were doz- 
ens of times encircled with fire. Desjardins, 
the savior of forty, is covered with burns. 
About £5,000 has been collected for these 
heroes in low life, who expected nothing. 
All but the scullions have wives and children. 
I really do not see why the parents of heir- 
esses should any longer object to their marry- 
ing beneath them. A gentleman with his 
cane broke the fingers of a lady who was es- 
caping by a ladder, and took her place. The 
cook and scullions knocked him down when 
he got out; thty nearly lost their lives in 
rescuing the prostrate lady, whose hands were 
so smashed that splinters stuck out like glass. 

The women as heroines? Mlle. Raffaelli 
(daughter of the eminent painter of the poor 
of Paris) was under a pile of blazing ladies 
with men tearing over them. She kept call- 
ing on her mother to leave her to her fate and 
get away. Mme. Raffaelli, a sweet, soft 
motherly Algerine, kept at the double task 
of pushing off the men and tugging at her 
daughter until she freed her; her own clothes 
blazed about her head. The daughter had 
been knocked down three steps by a young 
man of the gommeux type. Another man 
jumped on her. His heel sank in her 
shoulder, The mark, to the day of her 
death, will testify tothe manners of le monde 
chic at the close of this century. Mme, 
Heredia, wife of the Academician, was at the 
Charity Bazar with one of her beautiful 
daughters. They saw the cook and scullions 
at work at the window de souffrance of the 
Hotel du Palais, and made for it. The 
flames were leaping forward in that direction. 
Mme. Heredia embraced her daughter, as she 
thought for the last time, and said, ‘* Go for- 
ward quickly, quickly.”” Mlle. Heredia 
said, * No,’’ and pushed her mother, An 
old lady-—a mere bourgeoise—Mme. Sur- 
rault, was already on the chair let down as 
[ have related. She saw the agonizing em- 
brace, got down and said, ‘* Mademoiselle, it 
is not in my heart to separate mother and 
daughter; take my place. Do you, madame, 
follow. You had better be quick about it.”” 
The Heredias were more or less burnt in es- 
caping, the daughter by her veil taking fire 
and the mother by her sleeves. In the ex- 
citement they did not feel it. Nobody knew 
of Mme. Surrault’s heroism but the few who 
witnessed it. She was carried, badly burned, 
from le champ d’honneur by the servants of 
the hotel. In making inquiries M. Heredia 
learned who she was. He has sent a richly 
bound volume of his poem, ** Les Trophées,”’ 
to the landlady, and taken another to Mme, 
de Surrault. She is the wife of a retired 
notary. —Paris Correspondent of London 
ruth. 


REQUEST DESIGNS 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN REQUEST SERIES, SHOWN 
ON PAGE 361 


To F. I.—This is the design you asked 
for and which you wanted should be dis- 
tinctive, and at the same time combine the 
most striking features of prevalent fashions, 
As you are tall, you can afford to wear so 
elaborate a skirt. If you prefer a simpler 
skirt, however, you may omit the lower band 
and use only the radiating ones. The effect 
around the bust is produced by fine plaitings 
of the figured foulard brought from shoulder 
seam to the band that is irregularly laid across 
the bust ; double ruffles of plaited mousseline 
de soie stand in the front. The triple ruffles 
at top of sleeve can be reduced to two if 
you desire greater shoulder breadth. 


NOTABLE FASHIONS 
PUBLISHED BY VOGUE 


BREAKFAST Jacxer. A pretty matinée 
design in gray corded silk, but which may 
be made in any of the light shades of silk. 
Published 11 March. 

Parasots. The newest models for the 
season of 1897. Published 11 March. 

Eventnc Gown ror Desutante. Made 
of accordion-plaited chiffon. Published 11 
March, 

Nover Wraprrer. Made of purple silk 
and tucked from top to bottom, forming 
squares. Published 18 March. 

Stytish Jacket. Made of corded silk 
and lace. Published 18 March. 

Frocks ror Grirts or FROM TEN TO TWELVE 
Years or Ace. Published 18 March. 

Weraprers—Novet Cuemise—MorninG 
Bopice, Published 25 March. 

Stytish Hat. Made of straw, trimmed 
with plaited chiffon and ostrich feathers. 
Published 25 March. 

Gowns For Seconp Mowurninc. 
lished 25 March. 

Any of these numbers will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address on receipt of price. 
Copies less than three months old, ten cents 
a copy. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
SIENKIEWICZ, ROMANCER 


(The Author of Quo Vadis) 


Y the greater part of the reading world 
B the novels and stoies of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz will never be read in the 
original, They are written in Polish, and 
there is no immediate prospect that the lan- 
guage will be extensively studied except by 
philologists. The prospect lessens even when 
it is considered that the greatest of Polish 
books have been translated into readable Eng- 
lish, and that while the charm of the telling 
may have been lost in the process, enough re- 
mains in the case of the authors with a valid 
claim to greatness to make their work known 
even to readers of a language already over- 
burdened with books that are good, books 
that are fair, and books that are miserable. 
**s 

Indeed, the contemplation of the reams of 
readable books which come into being with 
each new year might well have been enough 
to discourage a translator from rendering into 
English the work of an author writing in a 
tongue comparatively little read. Nor is the 
translator's courage less surprising when it is 
considered that he had, at best, to present the 
author’s ideas second hand. Emerson con- 
tinually advocated translations, urging that 
if the author had any good ideas they would 
survive the transmission into the speech of 
another race, and that otherwise the work 
was not worth consideration. But Emerson 
sometimes implied more than he said, and his 
syllogism understood a minor premise to the 
effect that the translator was understood to be 
able not only completely to grasp the idea of 
his author, but to reproduce it perfectly and 
accurately. To do this is required a trans- 
lator equal in literary metit to his author, 
which is so seldom the case that the words 
*¢ translator ’’ and *‘translated’’ have come 
to be a warning rather than an invitation. 

** 

It was only the positive knowledge that 
he would stand English sponser for an author 
who could justly claim a place among the 
masters of fiction of the century, which in- 
duced Jeremiah Curtin to undertake the work 
of translating Sienkiewicz. Considesing the 
bulk of the work to be done, the absolute 
impossibility of reproducing in another lan- 
guage the beauty of the style of the original, 
and the discouragement under which he con- 
tinually labored, the reader must be grateful 
to Curtin for a translation that is at least 
fair. Although at times the style bears traces 
of haste and the ideas are presented in fashion 
un-English, yet in the main the strength and 
beauty of the author’s work are preserved, 
and the translator never obtrudes himself. 
The ideas are always those of the author, and 
the reader is instinctively conscious that he is 


having the author’s own way of presenting 
them. 
#*% 

And, as is not the case with many modern 
authors, Sienkiewicz is great enough to be 
taken second hand with profit. With the 
exception of Kipling and Stevenson, he 1s 
the greatest romancer the world has seen in a 
decade, and it is not too much to say that of 
writers in his own field only Alexandre 
Dumas, pére, could surpass him. Indeed it 
is Dumas whom Sienkiewicz most of all re- 
sembles and recalls. He has the same grasp 
of history, the same large Homeric unity of 
conception, and the same absolute accuracy 
of detail. His long stories are models of his- 
torical romance. They are so vigorous and 
masterful that beside them the romances of 
Doyle, Weyman and Company appear weak, 
flabby and colorless. Weak Sienkiewicz 
never is. His brush has a power which gives 
to a large picture not only absolute fidelity 
in little things, but as well a masterful unity, 
a continuity, a subservience of everything 
subordinate to the central point. Never is 
the attention allowed to swerve from the 
grand group in the centre of the canvas, or 
to rest on the thousands of little paintings 
with which the edges are filled. And so 
wonderful is the strength and life and fresh- 
ness of the picture he presents that it is possi- 
ble to watch for hours at a sitting, and never 
grow tired at all. 

* 
* * 

Of his greatest books, the Trilogy on the 
History of Poland, which must rank with the 
four great trilogies of literature, is perhaps not 
so well known as his latest novel, Quo Vadis, 
treating of Rome at the time of Nero. To 
most readers the Polish romances, with names 
almost unpronounceable even by the elect, 
are less attractive than the Roman novel, and 
far more formidable. And for casual read- 
ing the choice is perhaps not altogether un- 
wise. For Quo Vadis is in its own way a 
masterpiece. It takes a theme already sup- 
posed to have been exhausted by Chateau- 
briand, Wiseman and Newmann, and is better 
than them all. The character of Petronius, 
the arbiter elegantiarum, the pictures of the 
foolish, vain, cruel and weak Nero, the treach- 
erous Greek Chilo, who repents and becomes 
a martyr, and the hero and heroine, Vinicius 
and Lygia, are as realistic as they are com- 
plete. Yet they never obscured the contin- 
uity of the story, which leads up to a climax 
unsurpassed as a piece of desciiptive writing. 

**» 

But surprising as is Quo Vadis, clever, 
tender, and wise as are Without Dogma, 
Lillian Morris and Yanko, the musician, the 
Trilogy, whose initial volume is With Fire and 
Sword, is incomparably Sienkiewicz’s greatest 
work. It is in the battlefield that he is most 
at home, and his quartet of heroes are great- 
est in the midst of war, Vishnyevetski, the 
gallant gentleman and soldier, cool, brave and 
wise ; Pan Michael, wisest of leaders, dating 
almost to the point of rashness; Pan Longin 
Podbipienta, the simple-natured, true-hearted 
giant, consecrated to the task of lopping off 
three heads at a blow, who dies in an attempt 
to save his comrades; and last of all, Za- 
globa; Zagloba, scheming, merry, careless, a 
Falstaff of great prudence and unquestioned 
valor—these are the heroes whose deeds are 
narrated in With Fire and Sword, The Del- 
uge, and Pan Michael. They are Sienkie- 
wicz’s greatest creations, and the narrative 
of their lives is his permanent contribution to 
literature. To meet them is to take them 
on as friends for life, as one does Dumas’s 
immortal musketeers. And in the case of 
Sienkiewicz, as is narrated of the elder ro- 
mancer, it is quite possible to believe that 
when he killed Pan Longin he did no more 
that day. Ghost. 


As there are signs of a recurrence of 
the silly and cruel hydrophobia delusion 
Vogue will republish the convincing state- 
ment of distinguished physicians which 
was first brought out about eight months 


ago. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
AN EASTER WEDDING 


Dear Vogue : 

I enclose a discription of this wedding ; 
you were so good to give me valuable sug- 
gestions for it. Now if you wish to use it 
all or a part of it in Vogue we wouid be glad 
to have you, and I assure you this was in- 
deed a beautiful wedding. Many people say 
it was the prettiest church wedding we have 
ever had in the West, and many of the 
gowns were taken from Vogue. 

Yours truly, 

The after-Easter wedding of Miss D 
tothe Rev. L.R brought out the smart set 
of the town, the young and not so young con- 
tingent being fully represented, and wearing 
most modish colors. The bride was regal mn 
regulation bridal gown of moiré antique 
velours, the effect being softened by an ex- 
quisite bridal veil, an heirloom. The tall 
and pretty maid of honor and the brides- 
maids made a charming picture. This spring 
wedding was made springlike chiefly by the 
flowers, which were shown in great abund- 
ance, The rood screen was completely 
covered with ascension lilies and lilacs and 
carnations, and from the centre hung the 
wedding bells of roses. The railings were 
entwined with garlands of cape jasmine and 
roses, and back of the chancel were bunches 
of flowering shrubs and palms. On the pul- 
pit and baptismal font were immense cut 
glass bowls of roses. Over the centre aisle 
were a number of arches of roses. On the 
pews were huge bunches of flowers tied with 
white mbbon. A pretty reception followed 
at the home of the bride's parents, where a 
great number of the wedding gifts were 
admired. They consisted principally of real 
lace, exquisite cut glass and silver. 








Those who look for the arrival 
of Vogue regularly every week should 
subscribe for it in advance, either 
directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
through a newsdealer. Only enough 
copies to cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing 
removes this contingency. 





W hen dizzy o: drowsy take Beecuam's PILLs. 


FOR THE 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


(Pottery and Glass Department) 


Inexpensive breakfast, 
dinner and tea sets in blue 
and white English ware 
and other desirable Euro- 
pean manufactures. 

Jardinieres with pedes- 
tal for porches and conser- 
vatories. 

Etched French tumblers 
in new patterns $2.50 per 
dozen, and a large assort- 
ment of cut glass tableware. 


Tiffany & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





PERFECTION IN BREWING 
IS REACHED IN AMERICA | 


Take U, P the Slack! 


The human body in the heat of summer may be likened to a ship 
in a dead calm; she cannot make port without the little tug-boat, which, 
catching her by her loosecable, pulls gently, but gradually, and taking 
up the slack, brings her safely to the dock. 

The nerves, the muscles and the mind in summer are at the slack 
of their cables, yet the cares of household or business may increase. 
That famous little tug, 


PABST MALT EXTRACT, The “Best’”’ Tonic, 


takes right hold of the loosened ropes, gently gives new action and 
vitality, and draws one through the critical months to fresh and vi- 
brant life. Cool, foaming and full of rejuvenating influences, it makes 
the relaxed forces taut and strong. 


Pabst Malt Extract zs The “Best’’ Tonic. 


PERRYS VICTORY 


THE BEST IN FOURTEEN 
YEARS. 


It gives me pleasure to endorse 
your “Best” Tonic as the best malt 
extract I have used in my four- 
teen years’ practice. I have 
often prescribed it for my pa- 
tients, but never was so fully con- 
vineed of its merits as when I 
tried it myself this summer for 
dyspeptic and stomach troubles, 
from which I suffer, especially 
during the hot weather. I shall 
continue to prescribe “ Best ” 
Tonic to my patients. 


W. K. FRANKLIN, M. D. 
Rockford, Ill., July 3, 1896. 


BINNER CHICAGO 
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